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The US explosion of a hydrogen bomb 200 
miles above the earth dramatically illustrated the 
threat which nuclear weapons pose to mankind. 
Below we print extracts from leaflets in Russian 
which are being distributed at the Moscow Dis- 
armament Congress by members of the CND and 
the Committee of 100. They pose the central 
question: “ Will men take action for themselves 
where governments, obeying the dictates of power 
politics, have failed ? ” 


MANKIND AGAINST WAR 
a message from the national 
Committee of 100 


To our friends everywhere . . 

In Britain, 1962 is the fifth year of our campaign 
against nuclear weapons. In a score of countries 
people like ourselves work for the same cause, 
and in no two countries is the movement alike. 
What we say and do springs from the intelligence, 
humanity and aspirations of ordinary people. We 
have no faith in power politics or in power poli- 
ticlans for we see these as part of the very factors 
making for war. 

When laws are used to defend the Bomb they 
cease to be our Jaws and we are prepared to dis- 
obey them. We say to those who govern us, who 
pretend to represent us and who are preparing for 
war: “No! This you cannot do in our name.” 
We hope that you will discuss and criticise what 
we say. We look forward to more personal con- 
tact and to increasing co-operation between your 
movements and ours. We want to discuss with 
you such ideas, policies and methods as are of 


common interest, to exchange news and to pre- 
pare the ground for direct international action 
against the Bomb and World War III. 

We must not fail. 


AN APPEAL 
TO THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE 
from CND 


Day and night since the United States of 
America resumed tests members of the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament have kept up a vigil of 
protest outside the American Embassy in London. 
If the Soviet Union holds another series of tests, 
another vigil of protest will be maintained outside 
the Soviet Embassy. 

All these tests fill the atmosphere with poisonous 
radiations. They cause terrible diseases such as 
cancer and leukemia. They cause children to be 
born deformed in body and mind. 

We do not accept that Soviet tests justify Ameri- 
can tests, nor that American tests justify Soviet 
tests; we say that nothing can justify them. 

Since the days of ancient Rome rulers and gov- 
ernments have believed in the maxim: “If you 
want peace, prepare for war.” Always this policy 
has led, not to peace, but to war. Nuclear bombs 
and rockets will not safeguard peace. On the con- 
trary, they produce the fear, hatred and tension 
that generate war. 

We of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
unceasingly call on the British Government to put 
a stop to its participation in the arms race. More 
and more people in many countries are making 
the same demand. We believe that it must be 
voiced louder than ever, without compromise and 


in every nation without exception until the gov- 
ernments are compelled to listen. 


AGAINST ALL BOMBS 
industrial sub-committee of 
the London Committee of 100 


The Campaign in Britain against nuclear weapons 
is beginning to turn towards the working class. 
As it does so it will create an increasing challenge 
to the capitalist state. 

Already as a result of this emphasis we have seen 
the beginnings of industrial action against the 
Bomb. Workers directly involved have refused to 
handle nuclear cargoes. Others have held token 
strikes. 

In Britain our protests bring us up against the 
state. When a mass demonstration tried to im- 
mobilise the NATO base at Wethersfield last 
December, six of our members were gaoled for 
long periods. Many others have been arrested on 
similar demonstrations. 

We have also protested against the Russian H- 
tests, which threaten workers all over the world 
with “ socialist ” leukemia. Our bourgeois police 
have protected your Embassy against us and 
arrested hundreds of demonstrators. 

Workers gain nothing by assisting in protecting 
their own rulers against others. We must have 
faith only in ourselves, in our ability to transform 
society. We extend our hands in solidarity with 
the working people of Russia, over the heads of 
our rulers and yours. Wt have already taken up 
this struggle: it is yours too. Together we must 
ACT - OR WE SHALL PERISH TOGETHER. 
WORKERS OF THE WORLD, UNITE! 
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April Carter and Malcolm Caldwell 
examine the reasons for and 
against entry 


Other contributors : Margaret 
Turner, George Clark, Jane Buxton 
and Pat Arrowsmith 


6d, from YCND, 2 Carthusian St., 
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New Sherwood School 


A coeducational progressive 
parent owned school emphasising 
cooperation rather than 
competion, takes day and 
boarding pupils 5 to18 


Epsom 9619 


INCOME TAX FREE 


YOUR 


FUTURE 


LET YOUR MONEY EARN 
FOR YOU 
Fixed term three years 


Interest accrues from date of 
investment 


‘Guide for Investors” 
on request 
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BUILDING SOCIETY 


sent 


For Social Saving 


200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3 
and at 


112 COMMERCIAL RD. BOURNEMOUTH 


Classified. 


(Box No. Is. extra). 
payment, except for odd pence. hadtesd Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 
Please send advertisements by first post Monday. 


Smalls rates 
above—discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application Ads. Manager, P.N., 
5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


UH 


Meetings 
‘* Getting Nature Cure Straight,"" Morris Muirhead. 


Caxton Hall, Monday, July 16, 7.30. 2s. 6d. 
London Natural Health Society. 

Personal 

Amnesty. South Kensington Group - new members 


welcome. Write: Peter Moule, 41 Courtfield Road, 
Ss. f 
Duplicating, verbatim shorthand, typing (tapes, 


Mabel Eyles, 10 Beaconsfield 
ENTerprise 3324. 


etc.), translating. 


Free Speech ? 
needed to clear legal debt following Pat Arrow- 
smith's arrest at dockers' meeting. Send to: 
Johnson, 45 Morningside, Liverpool, 23. 


Genuine introductions, friendship or marriage, all 
ages. V.C.C., 34 Honeywell, London, S.W.11. 


N.Z. Ronald Manchester. 
c/o Peace News. £1 reward! 


Send address to Austin. 


Heavy Schoo! Fees? 5,000 Angolan refugee tod- 
dlers in 40 South Congo villages desire education. 
Every child's right. Cost £1 p.a. per child. We 
support 2,000. Will you sponsor one of the re- 
maining 3,000? War on Want, 9 Madeley Road, 
London, W.5. 


Hypnosis Consultant treats nervous conditions, 
disorders, personal habits and problems. G. Stocker, 
MBHA, 14 Belsize Crescent, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
SWIss Cottage 4904. 


Peace News and Housmans' Bookshop are open 
9.30 am. to 6 p.m. Monday to Friday, to 1 p.m. 
on Saturday. Visitors and voluntary helpers always 


welcome. 5 Seedmie Rd., King's Cross, London, 
N.1. (TER 8248.) 

Literature 

Britain's oldest Socialist weekly - vigorous, forth- 
right and consistently against war - the ‘‘ Socialist 
Leader.’ Indispensable to peace workers and uni- 


lateralists who want up-to-date information of home 
and world politics. Fourpence weekly. Obtainable 
from your newsagent or from 197 King's Cross Rd., 
London, W.C.1. 


The Railway Review. The only and best informed 
TU newspaper. Trade union and political news. Rail- 
way problems and working conditions featured in 
every issue. Every Friday. 12 pages 4d. 


Neo. 1. 2s. 6d. Material wanted for new magazine 
of original writing. Contact Doherty, 36 Fitzilian 
Ave., Harold Wood, Essex. 


Sarvodaya = Monthly magazine of the Bhoodan 
Movement in India may be obtained from Housmans 
Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. at 12s. 
yearly or Is. (post 3d.) each issue. 


ages bought : litics, economics, world affairs. 
6807. The Hammersmith Bookshop, W.6. 


Situations Vacant 


Actor and actress required as manipulators for 
touring Lilliput Marionette Theatre presenting plays. 
Must be keen and enthusiastic with good versatile 
Rationalist outlook a recommendation. 
Write giving qualifications to Bernard Lewis, 31 
Avondale Rd., Wolverhampton. 


Welsh-Shropshire Border. ‘“‘ Bryn Tanat "* . 
House, Lliansantffraid, Montgomeryshire. Delightful 
grounds. Peace with comfort W. Holland brochure. 


Accommodation Vacant 

. Gentleman would share comfortable 
Delightful, secluded, kindred spirit. White, 
The Haven, §. Brent. 


Stationery for personal, group or office use. Get 
all your supplies from Housmans’ (the PN book- 
sellers), 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


Indian Bhoodan worker seeking temporary _part- 
time employment, anything considered. Please 
write: J. P. Misra, 2 Rosslyn Hill, N.W.3 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1 Send entries to arrive not later than First Post 


Monday. (Friday preferred) 
Include date, town, time, place (hall, street); 


nature of event; speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary’s address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisement. 


N 


12-22 July, Thurs-Sun 


Campaign Caravan Route: Bournemouth, Poole, 
Weymouth, Tolpuddie, Excter, Barnstaple, Iifra- 
combe, ‘Taunton, Weston- super-Mare, Radstock, 
Bath, Wells. Watch for further details. Informa- 
tion: 10 Compayne Gdns., London, N.W.6. 


12 July, Thursday 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hae., Bush 
Rd., Le . Musical evening given by Wan- 
stead High School Musical Group. PPU. 


Oxford ; St. Hugh's College. 
the Pathogenesis of War. Speakers: Dr. Russell 
Davis, Dr. Anthony Storr, Prof. Martin Roth, Mr. 
Nigel Calder, Prof. Oliver Zangwill, Mr. Mervyn 
Jones, Prof. R. C. Oldfield and Prof. A. R. Luria. 
Details: MAPW Conference Sec., Mrs. Edwards, 
“* Downside,’’ Park Prewett, Basingstoke, Hants. 


13 July, Friday 


Letchworth : 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse. Ronald 
Mallone: ‘‘ Unilateralism and Political! Action. 
CND. 


London, W.11: Assemble 9 p.m. Ladbroke Sq. (52 
bus or Notting Hill U’ground Stn.) Torchlight 
March down Bayswater Rd. to U.S. Embassy. 


14 July, Saturday 


Canterbury : Assemble 2.30 p.m. at West Gate for 
Poster Parade and Meeting. YCND. 


ford: 3 p.m. Street Corner Mecting by Henry 
Taylor's, Pioneers’ Market. YCND 


printing magazines, pamphiets, 
newsletters, posters, 
balance sheets, 
reports, and all 
commercial printing. 
enquiries receive prompt 
attention 


C ABrock 


& Co Ltd. 79 Southern Row WIO 


THE COMMITTEE OF 
100 IN MOSCOW 


PHUESGay July 19 7.30. p.m. Mahatma Gandhi Hall Fitzroy 


Square, London W.1. 


Committee of 100 delegates report back from the Congress of the World 


Council of Peace in Moscow. 


London, N.W.2: 2.30 p.m. outside Co-op. Store, 
bottom end of Kilburn High Rd. Assemble for 
Poster Parade. CND. 


a 


London, W.1: 3 p.m. Manette St. 
ing. a Gros Richard Headicar. 
Parade. CND 


Open-air meet- 
4.30-5.30 Poster 


Preston : Assemble 2.30 p.m. R'way Stn. for march. 
CND. 


Southport: 3-5 p.m. and 6-7.30 p.m. Pier Entrance. 
Open-air meetings. CND. 


15 July, Sunday 


Margate: I1 a.m. and 2 p.m. The Clocktower. 
arene for poster parades, meetings and leafleting. 


Tonbridge : 6.30 p. m. Adult Sch, Hall, Danvers Rd. 
Mary B. Clarke: ‘‘ Christian Faith and Practice in 
the Eres of the Religious Society of Friends.”’ 


Tymemouth : Assemble 2.30 p.m. at Priory, end of 
Front St., for march to Whitley Bay, and open-air 
meeting on the links. CND. 


16-20 July, Mon-Fri 


Bromley, Kent: Arts and Crafts Week. 7-10 p.m. 
33, Hammelton Rd. Bring and Buy. CND. 


16 July, Monday 


London. W.C.1: 6.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
Dilemma Series : Hilda von Klenze: ‘‘ A Pacifist 
under Nazi Rule."’" PPU. 


18 July, Wednesday 


London, N.9: 8 p.m. Congregational Ch. Hall, Lr. 
Fore St. ‘‘ Free Speech.’’ PPU. 


19 July, Thursday 

Banat: 7.30 p.m. Horfield Friends' Mtg. Hse. 
. R. Balakrishnan. Fellowship of the Friends of 

Truth, 


Mtg. Hse., Bush 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ 
“The Future of 


Rd., Leytonstone. Dick Drew: 
British Railways."’ PPU. 


ship Party. FoR 


21-28 July, Sat-Sat 


Borth; Summer Holiday Conference at Pantyfed- 
wen. Evening discussions on areas of tension. 
Speakers on South Africa, Arab Union and Israel, 
China. Details: Gen Sec. PPU, 6 Endsleigh St., 


21 July, Saturday 


Keston, Kent: 3 - 8 p.m. Bradfield, Leafy Grove. 
Fete. All invited. CND 


Needham Market: 3 p.m. Glenview, Barking Rd. 
Reports on APF Summer Conference and FoR 
Annual Council Mtg. Mr. W. Wells and Rev. 
H. N. Horne. Tea (‘‘ pooled “ food). FoR. 


22 July, Sunday 


London, N.1: 3.30 p.m. Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Rd.. King’s Cross. Devi Prasad, WRI: “ War and 
Religion.’ ‘Universal Religion-Pacifist Fellowship. 


26 July, Thursday 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd.. Leytonstone. Group Discussion. PPU 


28 July-4 Aug, Sat-Sat 


York: St. John’s College. FoR Summer Confer- 
ence. ‘* The Ministry of Reconciliation to a World 
in Need."’ Speakers: Dr. Farmer. 
George Thomas, Canon John Collins and others. 
Details : FoR, 29 Great James St., London, W.C.1. 


28 July, Saturday 


Southport: 3-5 p.m. and 6-7.30 p.m. Pier Entrance. 
Open-air meetings. CND. 


“ed 


29 July-4 Aug, Sun-Sat 


Copenhagen, Denmark: WRI Study Conference : 
“‘ Resistance in Europe - the Emergence of Civil 
Disobedience.’’ ‘‘ Breidablik,’’ Vejlesovej 41, Holte. 
Conference fee £1, plus 25s. per day. Full details ; 
Sec., WRI, 88 Park Ave., Enfield, Middx. 


30 July-3 Aug, Mon-Fri 
Oxford: St. Hilda’s College. Oxfam. Conference : 
“* Asia - Freedom from Hunger." 


31 July, Tuesday 
London, W.C.1t: 7.15 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
an Meeting. 


London 
Business, future plans, discussions. 


ie] 


4-11 August, Sat-Sat 


Alvechurch, Worcs. : Windmil! House. FoR Youth 
Conference. International speakers. Details : FoR, 
29 Gt. James St.. London, W.C.1. 


7-9 September, Fri-Sun 


Sheffield 101 Conference of War on Want Groups. 
Stephenson Hall, Oakholme Rd. Speakers: Regi- 
nald Prentice, M. P., Donald Groom, Arthur Gait- 
skel!. Fee: £2. Send 10s. booking fee to Geoffrey 


Cas: Stoneham, 27 Sterndale Rd., Sheffield 7, 
before July 28. 


12-14 Sept, Wed-Fri 


Speakers : Rev. Kenneth 
Greet, Rev. David Stacey. Details: Rev. John 
Stacey, 198 Ferrymead Ave., Greenford, Middx. 


6-7 October, Sat-Sun 


Southport: PPU N.W. area week-end Conference. 
Bookings to Llew Lloyd, 25 Derwent Ave., Prescot, 
ancs. 


Every day 


Continuous day and night picket at US Embassy, 

Grosvenor Sq., until tests stop. Posters at the 
picket line. All enquiries Ella Morgan, LAN 5090. 
ilys Mercer, MAI 9777, LR CND TER 0284. 


Greater London: Listen to the Voice of Nuclear 
Disarmament after BBC TV close down. 


Every week 


Saturdays 

Croydon: Trinity School of Sir John Whitgift, High 
St. — manning a bookstall, leafleting. 10 am.-5.45 
pm YCND. 

London, W.11: Golborne Rd., off Portobello 
Market, north end. Peace Bookstall in Market. 


Helpers for two-hour shifts are 


10 am.-4 p.m, Church St. 


Marylebone : 
poupporters needed to man stall and 


Edgware Hah 
leaflet. 


- 5.30 p.m. High St. (nr. 


Orpington : : 9.30 am. 
H. Manning bookstall, leafleting. 


Smith's), 
Yenb. 


Sundays 


Nottingham : 7-9p.m. Slab Sq. Open Mtg. Then 
in ‘‘ Flying Horse "’ Hotel till 10 p.m. Speakera 
and leafleters welcome each week. D. 


Saturdays and Sundays 


Londoa : Toynbee Hall, Commercial St., 
camps take place every week-end to help old and 


handicapped eee in the slums of London. ‘Phone 
BIS 9112. IVS. 
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ADAM ROBERTS 


Official lies and nuclear testing 


A nuclear test-ban has always seemed a 
telatively simple affair which the great 
powers should be able to agree upon. 
Certainly, it is an infinitely simpler matter 
than comprehensive disarmament: for 
whereas a hydrogen bomb can be con- 
cealed behind a few feet of concrete, a 
nuclear test is practically impossible to 
conceal; and whereas a hydrogen bomb 
would be of great military value in a 
disarmed world, another nuclear test by 
either of the great powers even after the 
signing of a test-ban agreement would be 
of strictly limited value. 

Yet the powers assembled at Geneva have 
failed to work out a test-ban agreement, 
and there is little prospect that they will 
do so when the 17-nation disarmament 
conference reassembles there next Monday, 
July 16. This failure provides a_ vivid 
illustration of the fatal dilemma in which 
the great powers are caught, between the 
desire for peace on the one hand, and the 
much stronger desire for national security 
on the other hand. 

The story of how the United States, in its 
desire for national security, has tried to 
reconcile this with a desire for peace, is a 
story of evasions, misconstructions, and 
lies. 

The Soviet Union has objected to recent 
Western test-ban proposals on the grounds 
that Western demands for inspection in 
Russia of seismological events were un- 
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reasonable, and amounted to espionage. 
This attitude, though discreditable, has at 
least as its foundation the genuine fear 
that the secrecy of Russian nuclear instal- 
lations, on which their military value 
depends, will be lost. The West has gone 
no way towards meeting the Russian de- 
mands, and there is mounting evidence that 
in refusing to consider concessions to the 
Russians, the West has wilfully refused to 
face facts about nuclear test detection, and 
the press has failed to disseminate these 
facts. 

Ever since 1958 the dispute about a nuclear 
test ban has centred around the problem 
of underground test detection, and _ this 
problem .has assumed an importance which 
it hardly deserves. Even President Kennedy 
has at one time (on March 29, 1962) said 
that he thought underground tests unim- 
portant militarily, and Mr. Khrushchev has 
said it often. Dr, J. P. Ruina, Director of 
American Research into Test Detection, 
said last March 20 that “one is never 
sure” about a new weapon until one has 
“a full scale test, and that takes the 
atmosphere.” 

The whole dispute about underground tests 
is therefore about a relatively unimportant 
subject, yet the US has clearly used the 
dispute to avoid a test-ban agreement. As 
early as 1958, the Geneva Conference of 
experts of the US, Great Britain, and the 
USSR, agreed on a system of seismo- 
logical stations and instruments for the 
detection of underground nuclear tests. 
Then in 1959 the US backed down on this 
agreement in much the same way that it 
had backed down on a disarmament agree- 
ment in 1955 at Geneva. The change of 
the US position in 1959 was the result of 
a report prepared for the US government 
by the Panel on Seismic Improvement, 
generally known as the Berkner Panel. It 
has recently been revealed by the leading 
American seismologist L. Don Leet that 
among the Berkner Panel's 13 members, 
there was not one earthquake seismologist 
and not one big-blast seismologist. The 
Berkner Panel, which provided new data 
about underground test detection produced 
at Geneva on January 5, 1959, was not 
competent to pronounce on the subject: 
Soviet scientists reacted to the “new data” 
with incredulity, and Dr. Leet has quite 
categorically stated that the Soviet scientists 
were, in this instance, right. So absurd was 
the American position that even the British 
delegation at Geneva, not noted for its 
independence, refused to support it. The US 
delegation stuck to its untenable position 
and is still doing so. As recently as last 
March the US Department of Defence put 
out a report on the difficulties of test 
detection which claimed that some unspeci- 
fied new findings made test detection im- 
possible, It is significant that this handout 
came only two wecks before the opening 
of the 17-nation disarmament conference 
in Geneva. 

Dr. Leet, who is 61 and has directed the 
Harvard Seismological Station since 1930, 
has been convinced since 1958 that waves 
from underground tests can be detected 
at great distances and can be distinguished 
from earthquake waves, His technical 
reasons are outlined in considerable detail 
in the Scientific American, June 1962, and 
are very convincing. Yet Dr. Leet has 
never been allowed to put forward his 
theories to US government agencies. The 
US government has spent $20,000,000 on a 
project to improve methods of test detec- 
tion (Project Vela), yet Dr. Leet’s applica- 
tion to do research for this project sat in 
the pending tray for eleven months, and 
was then rejected without explanation. 

Dr. Leet refused to give up, and on 
January 29, 1962 he approached the US 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 
Later he approached the US Nuclear Test 
Detection Office. He received absurdly 
evasive replies from both offices, reprinted 
in the American monthly, The Minority of 
One, July 1962. Dr. Leet’s views, which 
were similar to the views of the 1958 
Geneva Conference of experts, were not 
even considered by official US bodies. 
Nevertheless, facts speak louder than words 
and some recently divulged facts about 
nuclear test detection definitely indicate 
that Dr. Leet is right, and the US govern- 
ment agencies are wrong. These facts also 
indicate that American government agencies 
have been acting with considerable dis- 
honesty in this matter. 

Three examples of the way underground 
test detection information has been ‘treated 
in the US will have to suffice: all concern 


underground explosions of less than 20 
kilotons, the size of the Hiroshima bomb. 
All concern the detection of such ex- 
plosions thousands of miles away. All oc- 
curred within a few months of each other. 
The first example is Project Gnome, an 
underground test announced by the US 
Atomic Energy Commission as _ yielding 
“three kilotons plus or minus one kiloton” 
which took place in December 1961. This 
test was in a series of underground tests 
for peaceful purposes, and it was intended 
to prove a theory of Dr, Teller’s that under- 
ground tests conducted in salt would be 
muflied and hence impossible to detect. In 
fact the salt formation seems to have mag- 
nified the strength of the seismic waves 
from the test, which was clearly identified 
by stations in Japan, Finland, and Sweden, 
even though these stations had not been 
informed of the time at which the ex- 
plosion would take place, Since this was a 
non-military test, a report on it should have 
been published by the US Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. Though this report was 
produced, it was not published, and two 
other Coast and Geodetic reports are being 
withheld as well, These deal with (1), the 
monitoring by 90 foreign stations of Project 
Gnome, and (2), the monitoring of other 
US underground tests. F. Stone, the 
indefatigable American journalist who has 
done much to expose the concealment of 
information in this business, was unable to 
find out why these reports were being 
withheld. (J. F. Stone’s Weekly, April 23, 
1962.) 

The second example of US official attitudes 
towards underground test detection con- 
cerns a Russian underground test which 
took place on February 2, 1962. This test 
was monitored in the US and announced by 
the US Atomic Energy Commission on the 
same day. Having detected it, the AEC 
then had to explain this by saying that it 
was a very large test, and announced that 
“for background only, not for attribution” 
the size of the Soviet explosion was placed 
at between 20 and 100 kilotons, Dr, Jerome 
Wiesner, President Kennedy's Scientific 
Adviser, said to the head of a_ neutral 
delegation at Geneva that it was 100 kilo- 
tons, though some sources clair that 
Wiesner only said 50 kilotons. Mr. Dean, 
the US negotiator at Geneva, said that the 
Russian shot was “ quite a large one”. The 
truth is very different: the seismological 
observatory in Uppsala, Sweden, one of the 
world's best, said on February 3 that the 
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explosion was only 10 kilotons, The AEC 
typically refused to comment on_ this 
definite statement, which made absolute 
nonsense of the Western position in the 
negotiations that shots under 20 kilotons 
could not even be detected with certainty 
by listening stations inside Russia. 


The third example concerns the Sth French 
atomic blast, which took place underground 
in the Sahara on May 1, Having learned 
perhaps from their blunder over the Rus- 
sian underground test, the AEC did not 
announce that its monitoring stations had 
detected this test until they were virtually 
compelled to do so by the French an- 
nouncement on May 7 that the test had 
been conducted. After this French an- 
nouncement it would have been hard for 
the US authorities to have kept silent about 
the French test any more, as the records of 
many US Government scismological stations 
are legally bound to be open to inspection. 
Someone would have found out that the 
test had been detected and not announced. 
As.it is, the long gap in announcing the 
test demands an explanation. 


These three detailed instances in which the 
US authorities have suppressed information 
about test detection, pretended that a test 
was larger than it in fact was, or pretended 
that it never occurred at all, strongly indi- 
cate that in order to justify its position 
at Geneva the US is having to resort to 
trickery and lies. It is partly because the 
issues are so complicated that the press 
has tended to play down or ignore the 
absurdity of the US attitude; also, things 
are not improved by the fact that the 
negotiations at Geneva take place in private. 
The delegates tell the press afterwards what 
they want the press to hear, and the full 
story is seldom known till much later. 


The failure of the Geneva negotiators to 
achieve even a very small measure of arms 
control such as a test ban agreement,: their 
failure to think in any other terms but 
those of power politics, raises the question 
of whether any substantial measure. of dis-, 
armament can ever be expected. from that 
quarter. President Kennedy, Mr. Macmillan, 
and others, say many fine words about 
disarmament. Kennedy has even said that 
the greatest disappointment of his first year 
in oflice was his failure to secure a test 
ban. He naturally blamed the Russians, For’ 
once, at least, the blame lies fairly and. 
squarely on his own doorstep and on the. 
doorsteps of his advisers, He hasn't tried. 


The Gentry at bay 


The temple trade in Bithynia in the year 
110 was in a bad way. Why were the 
temples emptying ? The Consul, one Pliny, 
wrote to Emperor Trajan to explain. There 
was a new movement afoot, deriving from 
“a base and degrading superstition carried 
to great lengths”. Great lengths, indeed ! 
Look at the temple trade. The misguided 
people concerned “bound themselves by 
an oath.” What sort of an cath? “To 
abstain from crime and _ to behave 
honestly.” What could be more naive and 
dangerous ? However, Consul Pliny was 
taking measures, the most effective being 
the torturing of women. 

The Emperor, a pragmatist in this, wrote 
back. Torture was not such a good idea. 
Instead: ‘“ Whoever denies that he is a 
Christian and proves it by supplicating our 
gods should, though open to suspicion fa 
the past, gain pardon.” (Quiz: Identify 
Pliny and Trajan in 1962.) 

Five years later, a historian, Tacitus by 
name, reported that the detestable super- 
stition, suppressed for a time, broke out 
again and spread not only over Judea, 
where this evil originated, but even through- 
out Rome, where everything on earth that 
is vile finds its way and is practised.” If 
only Rome could keep such weird types 
out! Christians, he adds for emphasis “are 
convicted of a hatred of the human race.” 
In another five years, a biographer called 
Suetonius, at work on the life of a heroic 
charmcter called Nero, did not approve of 
Christians : “a set of men of a new and 
mischievous superstition”? who deserved 
the punishment they got. Very sensitive 
about superstition, these devotees of the 
godling Mars. (Quiz: Identify Tacitus and 
Suctonius 1962.) 

Fifty more years, and the satirical column- 
ist Lucian, with a wry smile, is referring 


to the founder of this inconvenient (but 
growing) movement as “the crucified 
sophist,” and his followers as “ignorant 
and credulous people.” Feverish support 


comes from an Imperial tutor, a chap 
called Fronto, on a new tack: “shameful 
orgies!” And eight years tater still, an 
intellectual called Celsus has reached the 
point of personal abuse. That Jesus was a 
“little, ill-favoured, and ignoble” man. 
(Quiz: Lucian, Fronto, Celsus 1962 2) 


Whenever the Holy Ghost has let fly among 
men, and changed the course of history for 
the better, the Gentry have always reacted 
in the same way and with almost the same 
words. It took them centuries to admit the 


truth in Christianity, and a bit more to’ 
draw its sting by making it official. 
Unhappily, the way we look today, there 
are no odd centuries to spare. On this 
paper we are trying to speed things up. We 
need your help, and you can help. See the 
figures below. 


JACK SHEPHERD. 


total since February | 


£963 


contributions this week £13 18 0. 
we need £5000 by February 1963 
Please make cheques etc payable , 


to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London NI : ; 
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Editorial 


The National Socialist 
leader, Colin Jordan 


H 


FREE SPEECH FOR 
THE FASCISTS 


The activities of the National Socialist 
Movement are less important in themselves 
than for the way they affect our attitudes 
towards freedom of expression. The move- 
ment is said to be little more than fifty 
strong, and, disgusting and inhuman though 
its aims are, it is of no significance yet. 
What is significant is the way this issue has 
revealed how dishonest are our society’s 
standards of freedom. Mr. Colin Jordan, 
the movement’s leader, has not “abused” 
his right to free speech; he has simply used 
it. Freedom of speech means nothing if it 
does not mean freedom to say loathsome 
things. If what people said was always 
agreeable, freedom of speech would not be 
a debatable topic; it would be automatic 
and taken for granted. As long as there 
are fascists and groups like them, allowing 
them to express their views in public is 
putting our freedom into practice, and is 
the price we have to pay for it. 

To demand a government ban on fascist 
meetings is not only dangerous because it 
could be the thin end of a wedge of poli- 
tical censorship, but because it raises seri- 
ous doubts about people’s ability to resist 
these views. “Incitement to race hatred” 
is only dangerous if people are easily in- 
cited. If we really regard Colin Jordan as 
a serious threat to race toleration in this 
country, then the fault is as much with us 


Gene Sharp 


as with him. 

The reactions of the crowd in Trafalgar 
Square, and particularly of the Jews in it, 
were understandable. But to react to 
fascist propaganda with hysteria and 
violence is to behave little better than the 
fascists themselves. Surely the most sen- 
sible way of treating them is the one 
adopted by those who held a vigil at the 
meeting, wearing yellow stars to symbolise 
their identification with the persecuted 
Jews. If this sort of meaningful protest 
cannot be undertaken, then the best re- 
action would be to avoid the meetings 
altogether. 

Whether Colin Jordan should be allowed 
to remain a teacher raises slightly different 
issues. Here we are dealing with children 
who are not able to discriminate and judge 
in the same way as adults. If Colin Jordan 
was actually preaching fascist politics in the 
classroom, then there would be a good case 
for asking him to stop, as there would be 
for asking a person who was preaching 
socialist, liberal or conservative politics to 
stop. P 
But if, as he assured the press, he “ left his 
politics outside the classroom,” and 
opinions emerged only in the quality: and 
tone of his teaching, then the question be- 
comes much more difficult. 

For no teacher can help communicating his 


basic beliefs in the classroom. Colin 
Jordan teaches English; the poems and 
books he picks out for the children to read 
will inevitably reflect his own views. A 
fascist will not choose the same poems as 
a pacifist. The values Colin Jordan stands 
for as a teacher cannot be different from 
the values he preaches in Trafalgar Square. 
But fascists are by no means the only 
people who are violent, intolerant and 
dictatorial, Colin Jordan as a teacher 
should not be judged simply by his poli- 
tical affiliations, but, like any other 
teacher, by the way the children respond to 
him, and by the way he responds to the 
children, particularly to any Jewish children 
he may teach. 

There are still many questions about the 
government’s attitude towards the National 
Socialist Movement which remain un- 
answered, particularly with regard to the 
inconsistency which they seem to show in 
banning Committee of 100 meetings while 
allowing the National Socialists’, But any 
official ban on the fascists’ freedom to 
speak would be wrong. It would be wrong 
not only because it would violate the prin- 


ciple of free speech, but because it places. 


the responsibility of combating fascism 
with the government instead of with the 
people, where resistance to all forms of 
authoritarianism must ultimately lie. 


THE OTHER FAULKNER 


When William Faulkner died last Friday 
he was widely acknowledged as a great 
novelist. The eulogies and comments on 
his contribution to literature poured out. 
This is as it should be. 

What is not - though it is scarcely sur- 
prising - is that one of his greatest novels, 
A Fable, was mentioned by hardly anyone. 
Articles and obituaries appeared in the 
Guardian, the Times, the Observer, and the 
Sunday Times, but only the Times men- 
toined the book, describing it rather con- 
descendingly as “the ambitious but only 
partially successful allegory. . . .” 

This is the novel for which Faulkner re- 
ceived the 1954 Pulitzer Prize for literature 
and the 1955 National Book Award. Al- 
though it was given much more attention 
in the United States than in England, its 
reception was still somewhat embarrassed. 
The critics were rather bewildered, and 
escaped into speculating about religious 
symbolism in the novel and listing the 
parallels between the story and the life of 
Jesus, 

Only a few critics grasped the significance 
of A Fable. Irving Howe, in the Reporter, 
declared that it had “startling political 
significance.” He referred to the radical 
view of the First World War which 
Faulkner presents: that the troops of all 
the armies should have fraternised and 
ended the war themselves in defiance of 
the generals and the governments, and that 
this revolutionary act would be precisely 
what a present-day Jesus would not only 
sanction but lead. 


Similarly, Trent Hutter, in the Fourth 
International (an American Trotskyist 
journal) attributed the critics’ bewilderment 
to “the book’s revolutionary impact,” add- 
ing “ but radicals will be able to understand 
much better than the bourgeois critics did.” 
The title of the novel indicates that 
Faulkner intended it to convey a lesson, 
although few critics asked what this might 
be. One complained that the author left 
his readers and critics confused. Another 
expressed surprise that Faulkner asked 
“the question of pacifism” which he 
thought had been buried long ago. The 
teviewer in Time commented _ glibly, 
“ Above all, Faulkner has failed to differ- 
entiate between a pointless war and a 
needful one.” 

A Fable is a story of human fears and 
hopes, of violence, self denial, cowardice 
and courage, of tragedy and triumph. It 
is the story of men who dare to fight back. 
It is the story of man’s anguish, his uni- 
versal wrestling and searching. 

On a Monday in May, 1918 - according to 
the novel - six months before the end .of 
the First World War, the generals on both 
sides unexpectedly saw “ the vast cumbrous 
machinery of war grinding to its clumsy 
halt” quite independently of them. At 
dawn, when a French regiment was ordered 
to attack, every man declined to follow 
that order and remained in the trench. 
The Germans, having seen the mutiny, did 
not make the expected counter-attack, By 
noon the entire French front and German 
front facing it were silent. Three hours 


later the American and English fronts and 
the Germans facing them had stopped 
fighting too. The generals gave no more 
opportunities for mutiny. That night the 
entire front was “as dead as Pompeii or 
Carthage.” 


The rebel French regiment was arrested 
and placed in a stockade where it remained 
while the Allied generals conferred with the 
German generals about how to get the war 
started again. On Thursday morning an 
unarmed British battalion rose from its 
trenches and proceeded across no-man’s 
land to meet similarly unarmed German 
soldiers. Then both were destroyed as 
British and German artillery fired on 
them. 


In the process of writing a major novel 
dealing with one of the primary questions 
of our age, Faulkner has dealt with several 
important ideas: that men acting together 
are thé final source of power; that means 
must be judged by the same standards as 
goals; that war does not serve the welfare 
even of the people on whose behalf it is 
waged; that liberty and kindness and 
humaneness are all important; that indivi- 
duals and small groups can influence their 
fellow men and events - these are ideas 
that seem strange to many people. 

But they are powerful ideas. In spreading 
them through the medium of a powerful 
novel, Faulkner made a significant contri- 
bution to the diffusion of the ideas which, 
if converted into! action, may save us all 
from extermination. } 


THIS 


IS YOUR 
WORLD 


Expensive truth 


The US Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency is spending £5,300 to find out 
whether conflicts between nations are 
similar to conflicts between individuals and 
groups, according to a report in last 
Monday’s Deily Mail. 


America, our America 


Alcatraz, San Francisco's notorious prison, 
is about to be closed down, and _ there 
is some doubt as to the future of the 
rock on which it stands. Mr. Shelley, the 
Jocal member of Congress, suggests that it 
could be the site of a monument to St. 
Francis of Assisi, after whom the city was 
named, or a monument symbolising 
America’s friendly relations with other 
countries bordering the Pacific. 


Swimming poois instead 


Only ten months after President Kennedy 
issued his appeal for a mass shelter-build- 
ing programme, the scare seems to have 
petered out. In New York State, according 
to a Daily Telegraph report, only ten of 
the original thirty-five companies set up to 
build shelters still remain in business, and 
many are reported to have changed over to 
building swimming pools. 


Propaganda dept 


Readers interested in seeing cold war pro- 
paganda at first hand could do worse than 
write off for the NATO Letter. Well 
illustrated and reasonably. produced, this 
28-page monthly can be obtained free from 
the Central Office of Information, Hercules 
Road, Westminster Bridge Road, London, 
S.E.1. 


A serious matter 


Nearly 300 members of St; Albans Civil 
Defence Corps have been. struck off the 
register, for failure to attend meetings. 
According to Councillor Billing, “This is 
just another example of to-day’s general 
apathy. People are far too interested in 
enjoying themselves to bother about serious 
matters like Civil Defence.” 


Unwarranted optimism 


Americans are too pessimistic about the 
state of the world, Assistant Secretary of 
State Harlan Cleveland told a recent Social 
Workers’ Conference in New York. What 
was needed now was “ unwarranted 
optimism.” 


Missile girl 


At the sports meeting of the Spadeadam 
rocket testing establishment at Brampton, 
Cumberland, the wife of one of the 
workers was elected “ Miss Blue Streak.” 


Viadimir Dedijer 


IS UNILATERALISM ENOUGH? 


This article is the result of conversations 
with my friends Mary Gluckman and Mar- 
jorie Pannington on the question of whether 
unilateralism is enough, which I raised in 
my contribution in The Guardian of March 
10, 1962. This is the gist of what we said: 


Marjorie Pannington 


In your Guardian article you said there 
was a general lack of new ideas in present 
day Britain, but you conceded that unilat- 
eralism is “the only visible exception to 
the prevailing apathy.” 

Flattering for us in CND, no doubt, but 
you went on to say that “it is no adequate 
response to the problems of a_ rapidly 
changing world.” Now this is where I dis- 
agree with you. CND has never offered a 
panacea for all the ills of society. What we 
do claim is this: mankind as a whole is 
faced with the greatest peril it has ever 
known - total annihilation - and the main 
object is to prevent this catastrophe, Re- 
member that this destruction could happen 
now at any moment. It could happen by 
accident, or as the result of rapid escalation 
from a minor outbreak of armed violence, 
or as the result of panic in a major inter- 
national crisis. It is this imminent possi- 
bility of the final destruction of all life on 
this earth that we as a movement are aim- 
ing to prevent. The campaign does not set 
out to analyse the causes, nor even to sug- 
gest what course things should take when 
disaster has been averted. 

Nobody is denying that we are, as you say, 
dealing with “ the consequences and not the 
causes of world troubles. It is important, 
of course, to understand the causes, but we 
shall not be able to do that if we are all 
dead. And here it seems to me that we in 
CND are demonstrating admirably - how 
was it you put it? - “the traditional 
strength of the British . . . to adapt them- 
selves to changing conditions.” Here we 
are in a position of peril completely differ- 
ent from any we have had to face before, 
and CND says: It is no longer possible to 
think along narrow national lines. All 
nations are threatened together, But 
Britain, as a nation possessing and threat- 
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ening to use the H-bomb, can lead the way 
out of the danger by first giving up our 
own bombs and refusing the use of our 
country as a base for any other nuclear 
power, 

Then, having done this, we should align 
ourselves with the neutral countries in the 
UN, who are after all in a majority, and 
from this position of strength we should 
press for agreement between Russia and 
America, None of us are saying there is no 
danger in this course. A step like this, 
which would be bound to lessen Russian 
apprehension, would not necessarily make 
the Americans feel casier! But it seems to 
us in the campaign that the risks of the 
continuance and spread of the nuclear arms 
race are very much greater than those in- 
volved in the steps which we believe offer 
the best hope of ending it. In any case, 
this seems the only morally justifiable 
course. You talk about “ Britain’s place in 
the new shape of the world.” Well, this 
should be her place - side by side with the 
uncommitted nations working for world 
peace and justice. What better ? 

One gets the impression that you think that 
CND should be a political party, But we 
never aimed to be. CND is a _ mass 
movement of protest against the greatest 
evil ever perpetrated by man against man, 
and we aim to draw in people of all poli- 
tical opinions, Naturally it attracts more 
people from the left than the right, but cer- 
tainly all the main parties are in some 
degree represented. 

And I do think it is true to say that the 
people most involved in CND tend to be 
those already supporting other movements, 
and having strong political and moral ideas 
about the future of human society. And it 
is also true that the sort of thought we in 
the campaign have to give to working out 
the whole problem of nuclear disarmament 
does Jead many of us to attempt solutions 
to the kind of problems that will still be 
pressing even if we manage to avoid nuclear 
catastrophe, But it is not the campaign’s job 
as such to run the brave new world that 
has no H-bombs in it. CND is not a party 
or a creed: it is a campaign with a single 
vital purpose - to prevent nuclear war. 


Appalling hunger. . . children “go without food all day on some 
days". Others “walking 5 miles for a mug of food”’. Such suffering 
is common. It must be conquered. It can now be conquered, if 
each one of us fortunate to eat enough every day helps someone 


who does not, 


Oxfam does a double job — food, fast for people who need it 
most; practical self-help to grow more. All Oxfam’s 20 years 
experience is mobilised behind this world-wide campaign to bring 


freedom from hunger. 
Please send to: 


High Street, Oxford. 


Pax Famine Relief, c/o Barclays Bank Ltd., 


fm Provides a mea! a day for establishes 2 impoverished Basutoland 
£ four children for a month £50 farmers with seeds, tools & fertilisers, 


or 8 agricultural hoes. 


or sinks a smal! well. 


OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR FAMINE RELIEF 


Help also wanted: from industry, groups; people willing to collect 
“Pledged Gifts” regularly from 8 friends or colleagues. local 
efforts. For information write to: 17 Broad Street, Oxford. 


Mary Gluckman 


CND has been going on since 1956, Alder- 
maston has been marched since 1958. 
Nuclear catastrophe is still imminent, and 
we need the movement to unite everyone 
who thinks the Bomb is wrong, for what- 
ever reason or reasons. 

But I think we desperately need to know 
more about the causes of the tensions 
which make the USA and the USSR 
glower balefully at each other, or we shall 
indeed all end up on the funeral pyre. It is 
not enough after all these years, and living 
among the great mass of “unconverted ” 
people, for us to keep saying “Ban the 
Bomb ” and nothing more. 


We must, like the Left Book Club move- 
ment in the 1930s, educate ourselves, and 
especially young people, in recent history 
and present events. Little, often nothing, 
is done in schools to deal with such ques- 
tions as the rise of fascism, the colour bar, 
the problem of the United Nations and, 
especially, the needs and frustrations of the 
under-developed countries, yet these are all 
questions which have shaken and will shake 
the world to its foundation. 


Like the Left Book Club, we must educate. 
“The hungry sheep look up, and are not 
fed,” I often feel when I see the swarms of 
generous-minded, energetic young people 
with their songs of brotherhood and their 
desire to help the poorer countries, They 
sang these songs again and again at this 
year’s Aldermaston, and this shows that 
they are aware of the world’s deep needs. 
We must see to it that this awareness is 
sharpened by a much fuller understanding. 
I have the feeling that CND is the channel 
for the dissatisfaction of these young people, 
who feel deeply but often inarticulately that 
much is wrong with our society; they pour 
their hearts and energy into our movement 
and then what ? 

I don’t see why a programme of education 
should not go hand in hand with our cam- 
paign of agitation, Otherwise young people 
will abandon the movement once the first 
emotional glow departs, and they listen with 
unprepared ear to the arguments of the 
other side. We must be a movement of 
thinkers as well as believers, and this re- 
quires much effort. We need light as well 
as heat. 


I should like to see basic courses and de- 
bates on recent world history sponsored by 
CND. Titles such as the Rise of Nazism. 
why do the East and West blocs hate and 
fear each other, why are some countries 
poor, why is the Berlin wall there, would, 
I am sure, attract many young people. 
Such courses would help us all to clarify 
our own ideas, and thereby help us to 
reach and convince other people; otherwise 
our movement will mark time, ebbing and 
flowing with the tides of world pressures. 
For we have only started on the fringe of 
our own population; the great majority of 
people may be very worried, read about 
Aldermaston and the sit-downs of the Com- 
mittee of 100, but unless we can reach and 
convince these people with reasonable argu- 
ments, as well as heartfelt conviction, we 
might as well pack up, for we shall just go 
on convincing ourselves. 


Viadimir Dedijer 


As a foreigner, with a high esteem for 
English culture, I have been following the 
social scene in Britain for more than 25 
years, and I am looking at CND in that 
perspective. 

In it there is, without doubt, the strong 
influence of English radical pacifism with 
its empiricism. It is always latent, but when 
danger threatens it becomes a mass move- 
ment. I watched very closely in the thirties 
the great campaign for the League of 
Nations and the eleven million votes it got. 
But CND is more than a resurgence of 
English radical pacifism. For me, as a 
foreigner, CND is primarily a moral revolt 
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against the more and more sweeping mate- 
nialism, which is the basis of the consumer 
goods oriented society. I watched recently 
in Kent a CND demonstration. Most of 
the participants were young men and girls, 
and I got the impression that they were not 
only against the Bomb, against war as such, 
but they expressed their general uneasiness 
and restlessness against their way of life, 
against the frustration of a life based on 
material abundance. 


In that respect CND is a healthy exception 
to the prevailing way of life in England, 
and for its ethical values it is greatly 
esteemed in the uncommitted countries of 
Africa and Asia. 


But on second thoughts I see the short- 
comings of CND, and I expressed them in 
my article in the Guardian, I have the 
impression that CND is afraid to go to the 
logical conclusions of its own ethical basis. 
It is against nuclear suicide and the com- 
plete devastation of this little densely popu- 
lated island and of the world; it is against 
the consequences of the present day evil, 
but it is lulled by its empiricism; it does 
not dare to bother about the causes of the 
main social evils of today. 


What disturbs the world today is poverty 
and inequality as it disturbed the West a 
hundred or fifty years ago. Here you suc- 
ceeded in making the poor fewer, thus 
blunting the edge of social criticism. But 
poverty in the world as a whole is growing 
day and night. The gulf between developed 
and under-developed countries is widening. 
A human being with a conscience cannot 
close his eyes to these realities. 


I agree that there are many causes of war 
today, One of the most important is the 
efforts of the selfish old social forces to 
stop the emancipation of Africa, Asia and 
South America and to make the poor there 
less poor, Another cause might lie in the 
struggle between the blocs to impose their 
influence on the new emerging world. 


Therefore CND as a movement against the 
Bomb in a country which had till recently 
the biggest empire should not close its eyes 
to the problems of the world as a whole, 
and must find solutions, not only for the 
consequences. but also for the causes of the 
burning issues of today. Ethical principles 
can be valid only if they are universal. 

If CND continues with its marches as up 
to now, the majority of the world, the 
hungry world, which is asking for: justice, 
would rightly regard them as some kind of 
escapism to evade the real, basic problem 
we are facing today. ‘ 


This does not mean that I think that CND 
should be a political party. Quite on the 
contrary, I have the feeling that CND has 
been dragged too much into the struggle 
for power within the Labour Party. 


But I agree with Mary Gluckman that 
CND could do much more educational 
work. I'll cite just two concrete examples. 
T would like to see CND more engaged in 
the defence of the principle and practice of 
the United Nations. It is sad to watch here 
in England such appalling attacks on the 
UN going unanswered. We should never 
forget that this country has beeen the 
spiritual cradle of world organisation, and 
today, when this organisation is a reality 
representing the realisation of democractic 
principles, it is attacked in the most fero- 
cious way by a section of society having 
great financial interests in Africa and con- 
trolling the greater part of the British 
press. 


Or look at the Peace Corps, England was 
the first country which introduced it, some 
hundred years ago. Today America, Russia 
and China are taking the lead, naturally for 
their own interest, while in England there is 
apathy compared with these countries. Is 
this not another field for the action of 
CND ? 


Vladimir Dedijer, a former member of the 
Central Committee of the Yugoslay Com- 
munist Party, is at present Professor of 
International Relations at Manchester 


University, 
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This article is a shortened version of one 
which originally appeared in The Antioch 
Review, volume XXI, number 1. Copyright 
1962 by the Antioch Press. 

For some time now we have been develop- 
ing the belief that the Chinese Communists 
are incorrigible and unyielding, more radical 
than the Russians, irrational and fanatic, 
even advocates of war. And deep inside 
this view there is often the unvoiced 
assumption that extremism is somehow in- 
herent in Chinese Communism, either be- 
cause of its oriental heritage or because it 
is dogmatically Marxian in a way that 
Soviet Communism is not. 

Current pictures reinforce this. Next to 
the jovial Khrushchev, Mao Tse-tung looks 
glum and impassive. Khrushchev de- 
nounced Stalin, but who denounces Mao ? 
Russians are looking more bourgeois every 
day with their washing machines and TV 
antennas, while the Chinese Communists 
gather, blue-uniformed and antlike, in com- 
munes. 

Americans have been able to switch their 
images of the Chinese with amazing 
rapidity, and within the compass of a few 
decades these images have included the 
“Yellow Peril,” the “simple coolie,” and 
the “staunch ally.” With the Communist 
victory on the mainland, the pictures have 
grown successively more grim: disciplined 
hordes pouring acros the Yalu in the 
Korean War; relentless brainwashers; world 
outcasts unfit to associate with other mem- 
bers of the United Nations. During the 
past year newspapers and periodicals have 
given much attention to disagreement be- 
tween the Chinese and the Russians, in 
which the latter are a moderating influence 
while the Chinese are seen as extremist, 
fanatical and uncompromising. 

But against the claim of a dogmatic rigidity 
in the Chinese Communists there is power- 
ful countering evidence. We have been 
given by the mass media a distorted view of 
Chinese thinking and behaviour which re- 
veal in fact a remarkable flexibility. There 
is, unquestionably, a special truculence 
which China shows today. But I would say 
it is not a necessary concomitant of Chinese 
Communism. It is due neither to Chinese 
tradition nor to Marxist ideology but to 
certain circumstances, some of which are 
alterable by us. 

The most fervent of Communist leaders, as 
well as the entire upper crust of Chinese 
intelligentsia now working with the regime, 
were brought up in the environment of 
Confucian thought. Even if only fragments 
are left, even if it is carefully pruned and 
controlled, the Confucian heritage needs to 
be considered in any evaluation of the pres- 
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sures impinging on Communist society to- 
day. 

What is this heritage? At its worst, it 
was passive, conservative, and resistant to 
change. It can be accused of lacking mili- 
tancy. But it cannot be accused of failing 
to compromise. Compromise, with its best 
and worst accompanying features, was 
close to the heart of Confucianism. And 
in its most admirable aspects, Confucianism 
called for human _heartedness, empathy, 
love, or however one choose to translate 
jen, 

If, however, traditional ideology is being 
swept aside in China with a few mutterings 
of respect which amount to last rites, 
Marxist ideology is certainly not being dis- 
carded. 

There are two very fundamental tenets in 
the Marxist world view - that is, in the 
philosophy of dialectical materialism - 
which lend themselves to changing, flexible 
tactics of social struggle rather than to 
dogmatism and _ rigidity. First, in the 
materialist conception of history there is a 
belief that ideas are fundamentally the re- 
sult of the “ material conditions” of life, 
and that any change in these conditions 
calls for a change in ideology. This 
enables a Marxist to shift ground at any 
time with the argument that “ objective 
conditions ” have changed. Second, there is 
the law of Marxian dialectics which asserts 
the constant mutability of the universe, 
accepting nothing as absolute or eternal. 
Concepts of morality, truth, beauty are all 
conditional and subject to change. This 
principle, too gives Marxists an excellent 
justification for fluidity in tactics rather 
than rigidity. 

The basic writings and speeches of the 
Chinese Communist leaders emphasise flex- 
ibility and manceuverability much more 
than did Stalin and his lieutenants. In Mao’s 
basic theoretical essay, On Contradiction, 
written in 1937, he criticises the mechanical 
application of Marxist materialism and de- 
clares that “while we recognise that in the 
development of history as a whole it is 
material things that determine spiritual 
things and social existence that determines 
social consciousness, at the same time we 
also recognise and must recognise the re- 
action of spiritual things and social con- 
sciousness on social existence, and the re- 
action of the superstructure on the 
economic foundation.” This is a remark- 
ably moderate and balanced statement of 
economic determinism, one with which 
many Western thinkers would find it diffi- 
cult to disagree. 

Despite this basic tendency on the part of 
Chinese Communist thinking towards flexi- 
bility, it is pointed out that in the past year 
or so Mao’s China has seized upon that side 
of Marxism which is most hostile to com- 
promise, co-existence, and the peaceful 
development of social change. 

An examination of Chinese Communist 
statements reveals that Western interpreta- 
tions of China’s theoretical position contain 
some truth and a great deal of exaggera- 
tion. To say, as the New York Times re- 
cently paraphrased a statement by Lord 


‘ publicly pro- 
claiming its belief in war” is to distort seri- 
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ously the Chinese position, At no time 
have they advocated the launching of war 
as a means of achieving socialism, although 
they have said they are not afraid of war. 
They have expressed support for revolu- 
tionary uprisings, but have criticised the 
idea of “exporting revolution.” And their 
relatively infrequent statements on these 
matters need to be seen in the context of 
constant repetition of the assertion that they 
want to remain at peace. 

The distinction between the Chinese posi- 
tion and that of the Soviet Union is in 
whether to emphasise this or that element 
in the bundle of tactics which both coun- 
tries approve. This bundle ranges from 
negotiation through ideological-political 
struggle to the giving of aid to “ national 
liberation” movements, but does not in- 
clude the initiation of war. 

The Chinese these days emphasise negotia- 
tions less and political pressure more, organ- 
ising the masses from below rather than 
dealing with bourgeois leaders. Their em- 
phasis is based on the contention that the 
“imperialist powers” and particularly the 
United States are more warlike than the 
Soviet Union realises, They stress the war- 
ring tendencies of capitalist powers in their 
“imperialist” phase. Throughout, their 
manner is defensive and one of warning. 
This has sometimes been coupled with a 
bravado in the face of atomic war, a de- 
claration that the relationship of forces in 
the world has changed in favour of the 
Communists (‘‘ The East Wind prevails over 
the West Wind ”) and that the launching of 
war by the United States would bring its 
defeat. 

While the Soviets emphasise the mutuality 
of total destruction in an atomic war, the 
Chinese Communists have at times made 
the claim that such a war would end 
capitalism and that out of the ruins a 
socialist world would emerge. That they 
are not as scared as the rest of us at the 
prospects of atomic war seems to put them 
in the camp of American thinkers like Her- 
man Kahn or Thomas Schelling, who also 
urge us not to think only in terms of anni- 
hilation. This makes them deplorably 
callous, but it does not make them desirous 
of war. 

It has been said that they adhere to the 
doctrine of the inevitability of war, but this 
too is a distortion of their position, which 
is really ambiguous. On the one hand they 
have cited the Leninist doctrine that so long 
as imperialism exists there is a great danger 
of war, with the line between “ great 
danger” and “ inevitability” hazy in 
their utterances. Yet they have also said, 
as in a Peoples Daily editorial of January, 
1961, that the forces of socialism are strong 
enough to prevent another war. 

But what of actual Chinese practice ? 
Surely what they do is more important than 
what they say . 

Here we run into an anomaly in our own 
behaviour towards the Communists. When 
their words are moderate we are suspicious, 
but when they are tough we believe them. 


Howard Zinn 


When their deeds are nasty we note them. 
When they make a conciliatory move we 
say they don’t mean it and point to Marxist 
theory. We switch from believing state- 
ments to believing practice, depending on 
which is politically expedient for us. 

The seizure of power by the Communists 
in China was done with a dependence on 
the peasantry that represented a variation 
from orthodox Marxist theory, which em- 
phasises the leadership of the proletariat. 
The fact that there can be found in the 
writings of Marx and Lelin some theoretical 
justification for this tactic does not diminish 
its character as a bold departure from the 
Soviet model and from the dominant trend 
of Marxian theorising about the taking of 
power. 

Inner-party struggle in the Chinese Com- 
munist Party does not seem to have been 
as ruthless, certainly not as bloody, as those 
in the Soviet Union. We have had no 
Stalin-type purges in the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, no mass executions of oppo- 
sition faction leaders. Whatever has been 
done to ensure undeviating adherence to 
“the line,” it seems to have been a less 
violent process than in Russia. 

While the Chinese methods are obnoxious 
to all of us who value individual freedom, 
at least “thought reform” can be undone 
while death is so far irremediable, That 
the Chinese Communists have no aversion 
to murder is clear from their liquidation of 
huge numbers of “ counter-revolutionaries ” 
in the first few years after taking power. 
However, that phase seems to be over, and 
the evidence thus far indicates that they are 
adhering to their plan for winning mass 
support through indoctrination. 

Are the Chinese at this point more ruthless 
than the Russians in suppressing freedom 
of expression? Probably. They have not 
taken steps comparable to the Soviet Union 
in easing censorship of foreign dispatches, 
allowing visitors to enter the country, print- 
ing statements of Western leaders. Yet it 
seems reasonable to believe that this may 
be due to their immediate situation as a 
newly-sprung, fervent revolutionary nation, 
still surrounded, in their view, by predatory 
enemies, still harassed on their coastline by 
the “ imperialist powers,” rather than to any 
permanent resistance to softening, 

In their foreign policy the Chinese Com- 
munists seem to be aiming at the neutralisa- 
tion of countries on their perimeter through 
diplomacy, giving support to the “ nation- 
alist bourgeoisie” so long as it remains 
friendly (as in Burma, Cambodia, Indonesia, 
Nepal). At the same time, they are willing 
to encourage or give indirect aid to poli- 
tical-military moves by local Communists 
where control is uncertain and there is a 
possibility of a Communist victory (as in 
Laos and Vietnam). And in situations 
where military threat is too close for com- 
fort they will engage in direct armed action 
as they did in Korea and in the case of the 
offshore islands. 

The current belligerence of the Chinese 
should be placed alongside the fact that 
their pact with India in 1954 first expressed 
the idea of “ peaceful co-existence,” that at 
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Bandung in the following year they were 
most amenable to compromise, and that 
they had held 103 meetings on the ambas- 
sadorial level with their chief foe, the 
United States, by 1961. Those talks in 
Warsaw continue. 

The Chinese have concluded friendly agree- 
ments with Indonesia on the overseas 
Chinese there, and with Burma on border 
problems, in which they made significant 
concessions. They seem to have respected 
the 1954 Geneva agreement on the neutral- 
isation of Laos more carefully than the 
United States. Their emphasis on economic 
aid is indicated by the startling fact that 
China, over-populated and economically 
harassed, has been giving more foreign aid 
than it has received. (It gave over six 
hundred million dollars in its first five year 
plan.) 

I am not attempting here to counter one 
false image with another, to present the 
Chinese Communists as peace-loving, amic- 
able, and just misunderstood. But only a 
balanced picture can enable us to deal 
effectively with China. 

If, as we have tried to show, the Chinese 
Communists are not inherently intransigent 
and dogmatic, if they are in fact capable of 
swift change and adaptation to circum- 
stances then their present attitude of tough- 


ness may be due to immediate conditions 
which deserve exploration. What these con- 
ditions are is not hard to see: they are en- 
gaged in the gargantuan feat of converting 
a fifth of the world’s people into a modern, 
literate, industrialised society, achieving an 
unprecedented rate of economic growth vir- 
tually by themselves; they are subject to the 
anxieties, stresses, suspicions of any nation 
ruled by a party dictatorship and by an 
official ideology; they have been engaged in 
life-and-death struggle with single and mul- 
tiple enemies continuously for over thirty 
years; the islands ringing their coast are 
bristling with the military installations of a 
powerful and hostile power - the United 
States. 

Whether or not this hostility on the part of 
the West is a justified moral reaction to 
Chinese acts is a misleading directive for 
policy today. There is a paradox in social 
action in the hard fact that the reaction 
which is natural and “justified” in terms 
of bad acts already committed is often by 
its very nature productive of more such 
acts; there is often a confusion between 
what is needed as a preventive against 
social evil and what is needed to express 
indignation. Mechanical reaction to the 
past and solution for the future may be 
irreconcilably opposed, and our China 
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policy has been geared to the past. 
have never made a clean break with our 
past assumption that Communism can be 
dislodged in China; Chiang Kai-shek on 
Formosa and his representatives in the UN 
are symbols of this. 

We have taken a rather ahistorical view of 
the Chinese revolution, forgetting that most 
social revolutions in world history have 
been accompanied by a sense of insecurity, 
a special militancy, an obsessive fear of 
counter-revolution, an anxiety to secure 
borders against attack, 

Our justified abhorrence of totalitarian 
methods within China need not blind us to 
the fact that certain realities of national 
self-respect must be faced. China will be 
great power in Asia - indeed, the greatest 
power - and this must be acknowledged. 
“Tf war is to be avoided,” Doak Barnett 
has said, ‘Communist China’s basic secu- 
rity interests cannot be ignored.” This 
brings up, whether we like it or not, the 
question of Formosa. 

Formosa is as much a part of China as 
Manchuria, Mongolia and Sinkiang, all of 
which have their own ethnic distinction and 
historically have been in and out of Chinese 
control. The military argument that the 
United States needs Formosa for defence of 
the rest of Asia is emphatically denied by 
geography and by the nature of warfare to- 
day. The Chinese could not conceivably 
employ a strategy of island-hopping to take 
the Philippines or Japan. In the event of 
large-scale warfare between the United 
States and China Formosa would be incon- 
sequential. The island is really of no use to 
anyone in a military way except Chiang 
Kai-shek, and then only in connection with 
a dream - the reconquest of the mainland. 
The real problem in connection with For- 
mosa is a psychological one. The Com- 
munists need it as a symbol of national 
pride and we do not want to appear at any 
point to be making a concession to strength 
by surrendering it. Therefore, what is re- 
quired is a solution which demilitarises 
Formosa - thus removing it as a possible 
starting place for war - and yet satisfies the 
face-saving needs of both powers involved. 
This points to a quid pro quo in which we 
give up both Chiang and armaments on 
Formosa (without necessarily turning the 
island over to the Communists as an ad- 
ministrative entity, and certainly not as a 
military base) and require the Chinese in 
return to do something we want. 

Not from the standpoint of military leaders 
(who count gains in terms of territory, 
bases, armaments), but from the standpoint 
of democracy and humanity, the most im- 
portant thing by far which we can wrest 
from the Chinese is an agreement on 
nuclear weapons and genera! disarmament. 
Chinese participation in an overall disarm- 
ament plan, or in a nuclear-free Pacific 
situation, is far more valuable to world 
peace than American military bases on 
Formosa. With this as a starting point, 
with both demilitarisation of Formosa and 
deatomisation of the Pacific agreed on, we 
could leave the question of the political 
rule of Formosa as an area of bargaining. 
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neutral trusteeship are some possible solu- 
tions, An agreement to reconsider political 
jurisdiction after ten years might allow 
Communist China to maintain self-respect 
at home. 

Looking around for another way to cut the 
ground under current Chinese toughness 
without any display of weakness, we come 
to the matter of contact and communica- 
tion with the West. The Soviet Union's re- 
laxation of repression in many spheres has 
coincided with the great growth of Western 
contacts, and whether or not there is a 
direct and clearcut causal relation, the pro- 
bability is, buttressed by history, logic, and 
social psychology, that increased contact 
will have a softening effect on the Com- 
munists. 

The third area in which we can do some- 
thing to soften Red China is in economic 
relations. We still hold to the naive view 
that we can hurt the Communists by with- 
holding economic contact. The evidence 
is that, whatever we do, China will develop 
economically into a great power, She will 
become an industrialised nation, and stan- 
dards of living will rise. Her economic 
progress so far has been phenomenal, and 
the economists of under-development have 
pointed again- and again to her rate of 
growth compared to the snail’s pace of 
India. When China does achieve signifi- 
cantly higher living standards she will be 
able to say: “We did it without any aid 
from the West.” 

There is increasing evidence that a higher 
standard of living brings a predisposition to 
political democracy, and that poor eco- 
nomic conditions enable totalitarianism to 
tighten its grip. It is always much easier to 
justify restriction of freedom of expression 
when there is a crisis to point to, either 
internal or external. So if we are really 
interested in correction and not in revenge 
we would do well to help China in her 
economic growth. 

To recapitulate: we need to restructure our 
image of the Chinese Communists. They 
are not possessed of some _ incorrigible 
“ oriental despotism ” which arises inescap- 
ably from either their Chinese heritage or 
their Marxist ideology. Both their words 
and their actions over the years have re- 
vealed them to be cool and calculating, 
ruthless but rational, and quite flexible. 
They are not kind, good, or gentle. But 
neither are the other nations of this world, 
especially those recently emerged from 
foreign domination and possessed of a new 
sense of power. They are as capable of 
compromise and peaceful negotiation as 
they are of war. They remain committed 
to a Communist world. But they believe 
this will come about through our inepti- 
tude, not through military conquest on their 
part. So far, they seem to be right. 
Howard Zinn is chairman of the history 
department at Spelman College, Atlanta, 
Georgia, and director of the Non-Western 
Programme of the Atlanta University 
Centre. In 1958 he won the Beveridge 
Award of the American Historical Associa- 
tion for his book LaGuardia in Congress. 
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Feather Woman of the Jungle, by Amos 
Tutuola (Faber, 15s.) 

The Palm-Wine Drinkard, 
Tutuola (Faber, 6s.). 

This is being written aboard a ship taking 
me back to Europe after 18 months in 
Nigeria. There are many things I shall 
miss, and not least among them is the daily 
exchange of greetings in Yoruba with Amos 
Tutuola. Whenever I crossed the compound 
at the broadcasting station there would be 
Amos waving both arms in welcome. He 
always seemed contented with his job as 
store-keeper, although it probably brings 
him a much smaller income than his writ- 
ings. 

It is now ten years since The Palm-Wine 
Drinkard, his first novel, astonished the 
literary world in Britain. It has since been 
translated into many languages, including 
Japanese. A principal reason for its success 
is that it was the first novel in English to 
be published in London by a Nigerian. It 
is written in a curious brand of English, for 
Tutuola had little formal education - and 
Nigerians often say that it was praised for 
the wrong reasons - for its quaintness of 
style rather than for its genuine imaginative 
qualities. 

Indeed, it is sometimes said that Chief 
D. O. Fagunwa, who writes stories, prin- 
cipally for children, in Yoruba, does the 
same kind of thing much better. Tutuola’s 
novels draw on the same material as 
Fagunwa’s stories, the wealth of Yoruba 
folk tales which are still told to children 
as they have been for generations. 

A good example is the story of The Com- 
plete Gentleman, which occurs early in 
The Palm-Wine  Drinkard, and which 
Yoruba friends have told me had been 
familiar to them since their childhood. A 
chief tells the hero that his daughter has 
been captured by a “curious creature” 
whom she had met one day in the market. 
The creature was “dressed with the finest 
and most costly clothes, all the parts of his 
body were completed, he was a tal] man 
but stout.” Attracted by his magnificent 
appearance, she followed him when the 
market closed. The way led through an 
endless forest full of terrible creatures, and 
the complete gentleman began to return the 
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Christ in a Nuclear World, by John D. 
Vincent (Crux Press, 5s). 


John Vincent is a Methodist minister in his 
early thirties. He has already had a career 
of some distinction and is well-known for 
his outspoken and controversial opinions. 
He is a Doctor of Theology of Basle Uni- 
versity and is Vice-President of the N.W. 
region of the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament. His book is commended by Dr. 
Donald Soper and Canon Collins, 

Although Dr. Vincent says that “the men 
to whom I owe most in what ideas of the 
Christian Ministry I have, are Donald 
Soper and George Macleod”, he is not a 
pacifist. He claims that “there has yet 
been no statement of the Christian case 
for nuclear disarmament by Britain” and 
his book Christ in a@ Nuclear World is just 
that. The book is primarily for Christians, 
probably for Christians with an interest in 
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hired parts of his body to their owners. 
First he returned both his feet, so that he 
had to crawl along the ground. The lady 
who had followed him now found him less 
attractive, and wanted to leave him and 
teturn home. The “‘ half-bodied incomplete 
gentleman” told her, however, that she 
must continue to follow him, and on they 
went through the forest. From time to time 
he handed over the remaining parts of his 
body to their owners until he had nothing 
left but his head. Even then he did not 
finish, for the flesh and skin still had to be 
returned, leaving him as a skull. 

The terrified lady tried to escape, but the 
skull was able to move so fast that it 
caught her without the slightest difficulty. 
Eventually they reached the skull’s home, 
which was a hole in the ground, shared 
with other skulls. The captive had a 
cowrie shell tied round her neck, and if she 
tried to escape the skull guarding her would 
whistle and give the alarm. 

The hero undertook to rescue the lady, and 
after sacrificing a goat and priming himself 
with forty kegs of palm wine, he went to 
the market in search of the “curious and 
terrible creature.” Sure enough, there he 
was in his guise as a complete gentleman. 
The hero followed him home, and by the 
time he arrived there he was again reduced 
to a skull. By making use of his magical 
powers he managed to rescue the lady and 
return her to her father’s house, where they 
were married. 

It is worth recounting this tale at some 
length as it is typical of Tutuola’s stories. 
All his novels consist of a series of such 
episodes loosely strung together. The Palm- 
Wine Drinkard was followed by My Life 
in the Bush of Ghosts, Simbi and the Satyr 
of the Dark Jungle and The Brave African 
Huntress. Now we have The Feather 
Woman of the Jungle and a paperback re- 
print of The Palm-Wine Drinkard. 

It is impossible, and it would be absurd to 
try, to trace any development in Tutuola’s 
novels, Some critics have noted a falling 
off in his work since The Drinkard, and it 
is certainly true that the later books have 
had a diminished impact. This is partly 
due to the inevitably disenchanting effect of 
familiarity and partly due to the rise of 
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other more sophisticated Nigerian writers. 
To my mind The Feather Woman is neither 
a better nor a worse book than its prede- 
cessors, This time the narrator is an old 
chief who tells the people of his village 
every night a story from his adventurous 
life. Incidentally, the publishers have con- 
tinued the irritating and unnecessary habit 
of leaving occasional spelling mistakes, such 
as “dump” for “dumb”, “ Drinkard” is 
a mistake which improves on the English 
language, but it is impossible to defend the 
retention of ordinary spelling errors. 


The stories in The Feather Woman are 
also of journeys through wild forest and 
bush, where a featured woman, wrapped in 
a tiger skin and accompanied by an ostrich, 
can be encountered without surprise. And 
when real towns life Ife and Ede are men- 
tioned it is simply as the background for 
supernatural events in which the gods of 
the Yorubas play their part. 

Enough has deen said of Tutuola’s writings 
to show that he really belongs to the tradi- 
tion of Yoruba story-telling rather than to 
any literary tradition in English. Since his 
first novel appeared a number of young 
Nigerian writers, mostly university gradu- 
ates, have begun to publish. In 1958 
Chinua Achebe brought out his first novel, 
Things Fall Apart, Achebe is an Ibo, a 
graduate of University College, Ibadan, and 
was recently appointed Director of the 
Nigerian Broadcasting Corporation’s ex- 
ternal broadcasting service. 

His title, from Yeats’ The Second Coming, 
is an indication of the degree of sophistica- 
tion in Achebe’s writing. The theme of the 
novel, which was planned as the first of a 
trilogy, is the break-up of the old Ibo 
tribal life of Eastern Nigeria, as seen 
through the rise and fall of Okonkwo, a 
tragic hero overwhelmed by forces he can- 
not comprehend. Among these forces are 
the British missionaries and the first 
colonial rulers, described with restrained 
irony, 

This remarkable novel, probably the best 
yet written by a Nigerian, was followed in 
1960 by No Longer at Ease, which again 
follows the rise and fall of a central char- 
acter, this time Okonkwo’s grandson. This 
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theology; but the last half of the book 
would be enjoyed also by those without 
religious convictions. 

First of all Dr, Vincent summarises in a 
masterly way the scientific facts of the 
nuclear age. It is quite a terrifying survey. 
He then proceeds to an examination of the 
doctrine of the “just war” and its recent 
developments. He leaves us to see how the 
church is anchored to the past and to 
cogitate on the fact that this doctrine was 
never very moral and now adds futility to 
its other failings. 

Then Dr. Vincent goes on to discuss the 
shortcomings of the theological schools of 
thought of the past century, under the 
heading of ‘Uncertainty in Theology”, 
but undaunted by this he claims that “ if 
we are to have an adequate answer to the 
problems of the nuclear age, we must have 
an adequate theology of Christ”. There- 
upon he proceeds to make up for past 
deficiencies by advancing his own theolo- 
gical concepts. 

Here readers should be warned that unless 
they have had some theological training 
they will understand little of it, which is a 
pity. The Church is made up, for the most 
part, of quite simple folk and only a small 
proportion have any understanding of 
theology, which Dr. Vincent claims is 
essential to understand the problems of our 


age. The extraordinary feature about the 
crisis in the church is that although the 
words of Jesus are so delightfully simple, 
uninitiated ordinary folk have the greatest 
difficulty in understanding from church 
leaders and theologians (except a few out- 
standing personalities like Donald Soper) 
what Christianity is all about, One wonders 
what the ordinary Christian will make of 
“to be called a Christian is to be called 
to be a means of blessing, or diakonia, of 
mercy to ‘fill up what Jacks in the afflictions 
of Christ’... . or “Christ is to be found 
on the Cross, The crucified Christ becomes 
the means whereby the risen Christ is 
recognised ” and much more to the same 
effect. 

Although the author does not appear to 
accept the facts of creation as given in 
Genesis, he bases his own theology on the 
symbolic truth of Genesis and he is ortho- 
dox enough to accept the redemption, in- 
carnation, and resurrection, but he probably 
does not mean by these terms the meaning 
which most Christians think these beliefs 
connote, The ordinary reader should not, 
however, become unduly depressed at Dr. 
Vincent's rather extraordinary statements in 
this part of the book or his complex and 
technical theological vocabulary, because 
it would appear quite irrelevant to the 
theme of the succeeding chapters, 


young man is sent to England to study at 
the expense of his community, and returns 
with a degree, the golden key to a success- 
ful career in present day Nigeria. He gets 
a “senior service” job in government ser- 
vice which entitles him to a car loan, This 
and other expenses entailed by his status 
as a “big man” lead him into debt. His 
job is concerned with recommending 
students for overseas scholarships and many 
people try to bribe him. At first he refuses, 
but as his financial troubles increase he 
succumbs to the temptation, and is of 
course found out. 

This is an important theme of considerable 
relevance to present day life in Nigeria. 
Unfortunately, Achebe does not do it full 
justice; No Longer at Ease gives the im- 
pression of a sketch for a novel, which 
could with advantage have been consider- 
ably amplified. However, Achebc is still in 
his carly thirties, and he has already 
achieved enough to make his next book an 
event worth waiting for. 

Another young Nigerian writer to watch is 
Wole Soyinka, who has just been appointed 
to the staff of the new University of Ife. 
Soyinka, who read English at Leeds, has 
already written a number of plays which 
have been performed in Ibadan and else- 
where. They have not yet been published, 
and the only one I was able to see was The 
Trials of Brother Jero, a very amusing piece 
about the “prophets” of Victoria Beach, 
Lagos. Soyinka has also written some 
poems, including two beautifully sardonic 
descriptions of Nigerians in England. 

The outlook for literature in Nigeria is un- 
doubtedly bright, and one can confidently 
expect a number of new writers to make 
their names during the next few years, in- 
cluding students and recent graduates of 
University College, Ibadan, where several 
magazines of a high standard are flour- 
ishing. 

Tom Butcher read English at Sheffield 
University and then joined the BBC School 
Broadcasting Department as a_ producer. 
He wes seconded to the Nigerian Broad- 
casting Corporation in 1960 as Senior Pro- 
ducer, School Broadcasting, and became 
Acting Head of School Broadcasting in 
1962. 


bomb 


These chapters expose the defects of the 
publications, reports and statements of the 
World Council of Churches and the British 
Council of the Churches and their com- 
mittees. These reports have been des- 
cribed elsewhere as “not so much a plea 
for disarmament as a plea for recasting 
our defence policy.” On this level Dr. 
Vincent exposes these authoritative church 
statements to a remorseless logic, superbly 


marshalled argument, and devastating 
criticism, reinforced with an impressive 
knowledge and research of the current 


nuclear controversy. In this he puts aside 
his introductory theology and lays about 
him in language which the ordinary Chris- 
tian and the humanist and the agnostic can 
appreciate and enjoy. His final chapters 
are an enthusiastic commendation of CND 
and Christian CND. 

In places Dr. Vincent is inclined to over- 
state his opinions, such as “the debate 
about pacifism (he says that 99 per cent of 
Christians are not pacifists) has had disas- 
trous effects upon the attitude of the whole 
church on social, political and international 
questions,” and it is rather surprising that 
he used this occasion for expressing his 
adverse and superficial judgments on paci- 
fism and the Committee of 100. Neverthe- 
less, most of. the book is good, and where 
it iy good it is extremely good. 
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France to recognise COs 


work. They say that this would show that 
the COs are of good will and that when 
alternative civilian service is eventually 
voted, in several months’ time, the COs will 


The French Cabinet drew up last Friday, 
June 6, a bill for the recognition of con- 
scientious objectors. This is the result of 
the 22-day hunger strike undertaken by 74- 
year-old Louis Lecoin to secure the release 
of imprisoned conscientious objectors. 

As Peace News goes to press a full Cabinet 
meeting is taking place in France which 
will probably adopt the bill and then pre- 
sent it to the French parliament. 

Although Prime Minister Pompidou pro- 
mised to Lecoin that the bill would be 
approved by the Cabinet a week earlier, on 
July 4, Lecoin has expressed at least modi- 
fied satisfaction at the progress of the bill. 
However, he strongly criticised the pro- 
vision in the bill that COs should do alter- 
native non-combatant work for three years 
- double the length of the new term of 
military service, 

Already the French government has been 
less than honest in this matter, and the 
Prime Minister's declaration of June 21 
that the 28 French COs who had been in 
prison more than three years had been re- 
leased was simply untrue -' last Saturday 
all were reported by the French Committee 
for Aid to Conscientious Gbjectors to be 
still in jail. . 

Moreover, the French Army Administra- 
tion appears to have been acting in a very 
doubtful manner in the prisons, One 
colonel and a civilian from the French 
Ministry of the Army are visiting COs in 
their cells and putting moral pressure on 
them to enter the Army for non-combatant 
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be able to apply for it. They threatened 
that if the COs refused they would stay in 
prison till their sentences expired. It is 
reported that though some COs asked to 
have a few days before giving their reply, 
all have answered: ‘‘No - it’s now or 
never.” 


The Committee for Aid to Conscientious 
Objectors is still campaigning vigorously 
for the recognition of COs at this very 
crucial stage, and has received support 
from deputies of different parties as well as 
from 198 organisations and trade unions. 
The Committee is still afraid that the Army 
will make a last-minute resistance before 
the French parliament goes into recess on 
July 25, since the French government has 
promised that if the bill is not passed by 
this time the COs will nevertheless be 
teleased, 

Lecoin is determined to keep the French 
government to its promises, and stated on 
July 5 that if the government breaks its 
word he is “ready to go on hunger strike 
again, and this time it will be for good.” 


Davezies freed 


Abbe Robert Davezies, sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment on January 12 for 
aiding FLN agents to escape from France, 
was freed on July 6, apparently on account 
of ill-health. Father Davezies, who is 38, 
had not disputed the facts of his case, and 
had argued at his trial, which was in a 
military court, that his actions were in the 
true interests of his country. Bertrand 
Russell and Michael Scott sent testimonies 
in favour of Davezies which were read out 
at his trial. 


US wiretapping bill 
President Kennedy’s administration is press- 
ing its request to Congress for legislation 
to permit wiretapping by federal and state 
officials, according to a report in the 
Washington Newsletter of the American 
Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion. At present federal law makes the 
interception and divulgence of ‘phone calls 
illegal, 

US Attorney-General, Robert Kennedy, the 
President's brother, said in presenting his 
bill to Congress that “the present situation 
is intolerable’ and that the present law 
was “ineffective.” He believed that his bill 
would enable the government to prosecute 
certain major crimes more effectively and 
to punish illegal tapping. 

Among the organisations opposing the bill 
are the AFL-CIO (roughly the American 
equivalent of the TUC), the International 
Union of Electrical Workers, the Friends 
Committee on National Legislation, the 
American Civil Liberties Union and 
Americans for Democratic Action. 

Alan Hunt, who gave evidence on the bill 
on behalf of the Quaker committee, said 
that wiretapping was a far greater evil than 
illegal searches of people’s homes (prohi- 
bited by the US Constitution; wiretapping 
is not) because it was “a far broader in- 
trusion on the right of privacy. . . Wire- 
tapping is done in secret, under cover of 
that sense of security in one’s home or 
office which the government ought to be 
providing, not violating.’” 


At one a.m, on the 75th morning of the 
peace vigil opposite the American Embassy 
seventeen-year-old Geoff Bone, from Wat- 
ford, found several points of agreement 
with “The Gentleman from Missouri” on 
his bedtime stroll from the American 
Chamber of Commerce round Grosvenor 
Square. They both held to the Christian 
ethic: “Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you.” They both felt that 
the Establishments, American and Russian, 
had gotten out of hand and were carrying 
matters a bit far, The Missourian who 
mentioned he was in the same regiment 
with Hiroshima Harry Truman in World 
War One was glad to learn that the CND 
accepted moral guidance from Christian 
gentlemen like Canon Collins, Dr, Donald 
Soper, Archbishop Roberts, and the Rev. 
Philip Eastman whose codes stemmed from 
the commandment “ Thou shalt not kill.” 
Earlier in the day a busload of Nebraska 
farm youth rolled in on their European 
tour to take pictures of the 21 from the 
Midlands who had come in to picket for 
the week-end. “ We didn’t think it fair to 
leave it to the Londoners to carry the 
whole burden,” said Graham Harrison of 
Birmingham. ‘We thought we’d come 
down at week-ends to do our bit.” 

John Priest of Stourbridge said: “ After 
all, we’re all in this together.” He turned 
to ask the Nebraskans busily photograph- 
ing the picket line against the background 
of the Embassy, “ What are you doing to 
stop the tests ?” 

One of the Americans thought he might 
write a letter to his uncle, the President, 
including a photo he'd just snapped. Even 
the Ambassador has been over to talk to 
the picket once or twice. 

The Lee Green Lewisham CND were down 
in impressive numbers for their regular 
Sunday vigil with effective new posters. 
George Hamilton, the Lancashireman just 
out of Winchester jail for his part in the 
Greenham Common sit-down, was back on 
night watch with the feeling that inmates 
and warders were closer to CND than one 
might think. 

The Peace Vigil is pledged to continue till 
all tests cease, Russian and American, 


Daechsel released, 
returns to ship 


As reported in last week’s Peace News, 
Gerard Daechsel was arrested at Sundsvall 
in Sweden on June 30 for leafleting by the 
US frigate Dahlgren. The police who 
arrested him had been summoned by the 
Swedish naval officer responsible for liaison 
with the US ship’s crew, not by the police 
chief of Sundsvall. 

Daechsel was detained for 24 hours by the 
police, and spent most of his time talking 
to interested policemen about the dangers 
of accidental war. He made it quite clear 
that if released he would return to the ship 
which is armed with Terrier ground-to-air 
missiles and Asroc anti-submarine missiles. 
As the ship was not due to leave for a few 
days the police did not know whether to 
imprison Daechsel until it left or release 
him. Daechsel, who refused to co-operate, 
remained limp when carried to a cell and 
when placed on the floor began singing 
campaign songs. Moved on to a bed in the 
cell he continued to sing, and when even- 
tually he was freed he returned to the 
Dahigren., 

The police chief had decided that after all 
the law did not prohibit one man from 
holding a banner, and even expressed per- 
sonal approval for the ideas expressed on 


It. 

When Daechsel returned to the dockside 
he was informed by some of the American 
sailors that they went to church and there- 
fore needed no advice. One said that his 
only interests were money, women and 
drink; another that he would blow the 
world up if he had to. Public response 
was much more positive and favourable, 
and local press coverage excellent. 
Meanwhile some progress was made at the 
meeting of the conservative Swedish Peace 
and Reconciliation Society which was 
taking place in Sundsvall. Some of the 
members objected to the sight of the anti- 
bomb sign and the thought of any kind of 
demonstration, but the growing influence 
of younger members began to make itself 
felt. 


Film banned 


The film Thou Shalt Not Kill has been 
banned by the Attorney-General of the 


Swiss«government on the grounds that it 
could be harmful to national defence, 
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‘End hanging’ call 

On July 5 a memorial for the abolition of 
capital punishment was presented to the 
Prime Minister and the Home Secretary at 


Admiralty House. The memorial was 
signed by “6,825 men and women occupy- 
ing positions of standing in different 
aspects of our national life.” 

When the National Campaign for the 
Abolition of Capital Punishment started it 
was hoped that the 1957 Homicide Act 
would come up for review in 1962, but the 
government evidently has no intention of 
bringing the matter before Parliament and 
there is no prospect of a debate on the 
subject. 


NATO at Woomera 


The talks at Canberra between Mr. Thor- 
neycroft, Mr. Menzies and other represent- 
atives of the Australian Government con- 
cluded last week with an agreement to 
allow NATO weapons to be tested and 
developed at Woomera in addition to 
British and Australian weapons, 

Approval will have to be given by the 
Australian authorities before each new 
weapon is tested, but it is expected that 
individual governments within NATO will 
be able to ask for permission to test their 
own weapons before they have been 
accepted by NATO. 


Pauling wins case 


Since he took up his stand against the 
nuclear weapons policy of the United 
States Dr. Linus Pauling has been the sub- 
ject of persistent attacks by the press for 
being “un-American” and disloyal, Re- 
cently he and his wife decided to return 
the fire, and filed a libel suit against the 
Bellingham Herald, stating that the news- 
paper had printed five letters to the editor 
which defamed Dr. Pauling’s character. 
Before the case went to trial the Belling- 
ham Herald paid $16,000 damages to Dr. 
Pauling, and printed a retraction. 

Since then Dr. Pauling has filed three other 
libel suits for a total of nearly $2,000,000, 
and as usual this has gone unmentioned by 
the press. 


Iraqi H-school 


According to a government publication 
issued in Baghdad the Iraq Army has 
established a school to train officers and 
men in nuclear warfare. It was also stated 
that a number of officers had been sent 
abroad to study nuclear armaments, but no 
mention was made ,of the country to which 
they had been sent, or of the country which 
helped in setting up the school. 
' 
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Glen Douglas 


Your critical report by Martin Smith on 
the Glen Douglas march should be a help 
to me in my efforts to change Scottish 
CND's approach to publicity. 


When I joined Dundee CND group before 
Christmas there already existed misgivings 
about the length, wordiness and costs of 
pamphlets and leaflets sent out by CND 
HQ at Carthusian Street. 


I was asked, in view of my professional 
publicity and advertising experience, to pro- 
duce a short, crisp, low-cost recruiting 
leaflet aimed specifically at Scottish people. 
This I did, At the annual delegate meeting 
of Scottish CND at Stirling earlier this year 
my leaflet was adopted for use by the 
whole of Scottish CND. 


These leaflets have since been printed in 
quantity by Stewart Forbes, chairman of 
Dundee CND, who has a_ photo-litho 
machine on. his business premises. 


We had been asked to produce 30,000 of 
these leaflets for Glasgow and other West 
of Scotland groups in time for the Glen 
Douglas march.. By dint of David Riddell, 
our secretary, Stewart Forbes, and various 
members of Dundee YCND working late 
at night, this order was fulfilled, and in 
fact the last batch was sent off by pas- 
senger train in time for the march. 


As Martin Smith reported, there was in fact 
a paucity of publicity material, and when 
David Riddell reached the march on Satur- 
day he was dismayed to find none of these 
30,090 leaflets had been brought through 
for distribution, 


He managed to get through on the ‘phone 
to Stewart Forbes, who printed a batch of 
leaflets and drove to the march with them 
on the Sunday, when he and David Riddell 
distributed them on the last stages. 


I took over the job of press and publicity 
officer for Scottish CND_ only shortly 
before the Glen Douglas march. My pre- 
decessor had resigned in a spirit of frustra- 
tion. Given the job of working up pub- 
licity for the Glen Douglas march, I real- 
ised there were handicaps which are not 
faced by English CND. Scottish news- 
Papers are in fact much more hostile to 
CND than English papers are, in that they 
try wherever possible simply to ignore us, 
With the enthusiastic help of the entire 
Dundee Group I worked out a publicity 
scheme aimed at making a big pre-march 
splash in the tabloids and popular press. 
This scheme was completed in every detail, 
press releases ready, etc., but the Rev. 
Geollrey Shaw, secretary of Glasgow CND, 
reftised to co-operate. In fact, in a long 
letter to me he described the publicity 
scheme as “ excessively frivolous.” 

I sent him a long reply detailing my views 
on publicity, and ended the letter by warn- 
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ing him that if he persisted in his over- 
cautious attitude to publicity then the Glen 
Douglas march would not succeed. In fact, 
I also predicted that press and TV would 
put a blanket of silence over the march. 
I could hardly have expected such a catas- 
trophic fulfilment of my forecast. Kenneth 
McNeil, secretary of Scottish CND, also 
shares this cautious attitude, but D. Rid- 
dell, vice-chairman of Scottish CND, shares 
my view that we should pursue a much 
more vigorous policy if Scottish CND is to 
grow in strength. 

Martin Smith says Scottish CND_ should 
appoint a full-time organiser. To be fair to 
Scottish CND, we would all dearly like to 
appoint a full-time organiser, but are pre- 
vented by lack of funds. 

There are only 5,000,000 people in Scot- 
land, as against 45,000,000 in England and 
Wales, and this is reflected in our revenue. 


Leo Baxendale, Press Officer, Scottish CND, 
1§. Davidson Street, Broughty Ferry, 
nr, Dundee, 


The executive committee of the Scottish 
Council for Nuclear Disarmament has 
asked me to make some comment on the 
surprisingly hostile report of the Glen 
Douglas march by your correspondent, 
Martin Smith. 


While the numbers on the march were 
rather disappointing, your correspondent 
takes the! most pessimistic view of them 
possible - for instance, we know at least 
50 more started on the last day than he 
suggests, since 250 slept at Dumbarton. 
Who could have been at Kilpatrick to see 
off a march of ten times that size on a 
windy and = rainswept Scottish Sunday 
morning ? 

What “ challenge ” was there to meet at the 
rally ? With the weather as bad as it was, 
we knew very well that we could do 
nothing else but “ preach to the converted ” 
since there was no one else there. 

Finally, the Scottish Campaign did indeed 
have a full time organiser from London for 
three weeks prior to this march. We do 
not yet have the money to appoint a per- 
manent one. In spite of this, I can assure 
your readers that the campaign in Scotland 
is not only in no danger of fading away, 
but is growing at the fastest rate in its 
history. 

The Glen Douglas march was the first of 
its kind undertaken by the SCND. Rather 
important mistakes were made in its organ- 
isation, These, however, pale beside the 60 
mile an hour gales and lashing rain which 
beset us on two days. Next time - if there 
is a next time - we shall try to do better. 


David S. Riddell (Acting Chairman SCND), 
22 Airlie Place, Dundee. 


New assessment 


Tony Lambert is quite justified in his 
criticism of the London Committee of 100’s 
plan for a sit-down of 7,000 at the Air 
Ministry. This plan is grandiose and im- 
practicable, and must be a disappointment 
to those of us who hoped that the creation 
of local committees would lead to a greater 
realism than the working group of the old 
Committee showed. 

However, he does not go far enough in 
urging us that we should do more canvass- 
ing or that we should concentrate theoret- 
ical work on the idea of non-violent resist- 
ance. What is needed is a completely new 
assessment of the political situation. CND 
was created when “Establishment ortho- 
doxy ” held to the independent deterrent; it 
no longer does so. It grew up in the era of 
Dulles brinkmanship and Eisenhower in- 
competence, but there has been a change in 
Washington. Kennedy may not be ideal, 
but he admires Liddell Hart and has in- 
vited Linus Pauling to the White House. 
In this new situation CND, paradoxically, 
is slightly musty, Many of its classic argu- 
ments are now either genetally accepted or 
irrelevant. Some of its ablest supportérs 
have drifted away or involved themselves 
in anarchism or other rather peripheral 
political activities. 

Yet it is already possible to discern the new 
issues we shall have to face, probably with 


new allies. There js the European bomb, 
against which we shall almost certainly be 


able to line up with Hugh Gaitskell and 
Willy Brandt. This would be no stranger 


Letters to 
the Editor 


than our present agreement with Mc- 
Namara about independent nuclear deter- 
rents. In any case, European issues are 
going to break up our present conception 
of “left” and “right” in politics. What 
we are going to need in the future is much 
less stale invective and general arrogance 
and much more hard thought. 


John Adamson, 
14 Moorhayes Drive, Laleham, 
or. Staines, Middlesex, 


Fasting 


Could your correspondents, M. E. Oliver 
and T. S. Lander, tell us how the sincere 
believer in multilateral disarmament - as 
opposed to unilateral disarmament - is to 
become intellectually converted as the re- 
sult of the fast of 25 people? Is he not 
far more likely to feel acutely irritated by 
what he regards as a smug disregard for 
the issues involved. 

Incidentally, the fast of one week - or one 
month - does not involve suffering. Does 
this not make the whole thing rather 
pointless ? 


Olwen Battersby, 
5 Madeley Road, London, W.5. 


Mental hospitals 


I was interested to read the letter of Mrs. 
Watts (Peace News, June 29) concerning 
mental hospitals. As a.conscientious ob- 
jector I have for the past two years been a 
nurse in a mental hospital and have so 
observed conditions at first hand. The par- 
ticular hospital to which I am attached <is 
reckoned to be one of the best in this area, 
and undoubtedly with the modernisation of 
wards and removal of locked doors phy- 
sical conditions have vastly improved, Un- 
fortunately, the quality of staff employed 
has not in all cases kept pace with the phy- 
sical improvements. Too often the nurse 
appears to regard his prime function as 
being to create a highly polished ward, the 
patients being regarded as troublesome 
beings who deliberately crumple beds, drop. 
ash, etc. 

Conditions will only be improved in these 
hospitals when: 


(1) Nurses’ conditions and rates of pay are 
improved to attract the right applicants to 
the profession. 


(2) Nurses receive due acknowledgment for 
the sometimes arduous, often dirty tasks 
they do. In my own hospital the Hospital 
Management Committee sweep through the 
wards on their monthly round without 
uttering a word to staff or patients. 


(3) The general public are educated to 
accept community care of the mentally il] 
as envisaged in the 1959 Mental Health 
Act. The symptoms and treatment of 
mental illness still too often form an 
abysmal gap in the knowledge of most of 
the public. 

What can the public do? They can learn 
about mental illness. They can take an 
interest in their local mental hospital ~ join 
its league of friends - befriend a long-stay 
patient. Conditions will not be improved 
whilst the public is content to sit back and 
regard mental hospitals as dumping 
grounds for the unremembered, - 


Geoffrey Hutchinson, 
79 Buttericy Hill, Ripley, Derbyshire. 


Paintings 


I would like to contact a few Peace News 
readers who share my concern. I shall be 
as brief as possible as I have a feeling that 
all this has been discussed in your columns 
before. 

I believe that art is not a small remote 
compartment of human experience, like 
croquet or spider-watching, but a vital 
activity, a communication to all men about, 
for instance, life and death, good and evil, 
war and peace within and without the in- 
dividual, The imagination of the artist can 
be at least as explosive a power for peace, 
Jove and individualism as any there is for 
war and oppression, as every dictator has 
had to know. . 
But in the contemporary art world it is 
very unfashionable to be ‘ committed,” 
even in the broadest sense. While this can 
be seen as an amply justified revulsion 
against what has happened, for instance, in 


Communist countries, it saddens me that 
when thousands of pictures are sold in 
London every year, which are concerned 
solely with “texture” and “tension” and 
similar purely technical problems, the only 
“ committed” works which are at all well 
known are a few cartoon-like variations on 
a theme of mushroom clouds and crosses 
and some emaciated sculptured marchers. 


Great galloping rampaging imaginations are 
needed to create an idiom as all-embracing 
and as hard-hitting as the Dada movement 
which took organised society by the scruff 
of the neck during the first world war. 
They must combine the ruthless honesty of 
Francis Bacon with the vision of religious 
painters; they must shout and shock and 
pray and never resign themselves to 
Armageddon. 


IT am at present painting with such things 
in mind, and would like to corftact threé! 
or four artists, amateur or otherwise, to 
whom these ideas appeal with a view to an 
exhibition in London in, say, six months’ 
time. A large proportion of any profits 
could be given to the Committee of 100 
and to Oxfam, and the exhibition would 
be as large and as well advertised as pos- 
sible. "A statement of basis of the group 
might be published. Would anyone inter- 
ested please write to me at this address? 


Peter Currell Brown, 
9 Kings Avenue, Bromley, Kent. 


Fluoridation 


It may be thought that the threat to fluori- 
date public water supplies in Britain on a 
large scale is not a subject for the columns 
of Peace News, but there are many vital 
implications to upholders of freedom, 

The evidence of many of eminence in the 
fields of dentistry, medicine, science and 
law who oppose fluoridation as a menace 
to public health and a threat to civil liberty 
is ignored or distorted. 

The history of fluoridation experiments in- 
cludes a story of suppression, persecution, 
misleading statistics, the dominance of 
financial and other powerful group interests 
and the dogmatism of those with severely 
limited knowledge of the subject. 

Those who wish may learn something of 
fluoridation from the Hon, Sec,, National 
Pure Water Association, Thorpe End, 
Almondbury, Huddersfield. 


Jeffrey Bond, 
8 Fairhaven Road, Bristol 6. 


Thanks 


May I through your columns thank the 
members of the Welfare Group of the 
Committee of 100 who did so much to 
make uncomfortable conditions tolerable at 
the Greenham Common demonstration. 
Particularly appreciated were the hot and 
cold drinks which were available through- 
out the whole 23 hours. 

Margaret Cheney, 

Aylesmore Farm, Shipston-on-Stour, 
Warwickshire. 


get Peace News 


every Friday place an order with 


your newsagent today 


progressive loudspeaker service 
anything from a hand megaphone 
to Trafalgar Square! microphones 
loudspeakers amplifiers batteries 
sales and hire Eric Walker 
154 Corbyn st N4 ARC 7200 


| renounce war and I will never 
4 support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WCI 


Ali 
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TWO TO WATCH—FROM BRITAIN 


Britain has contributed very little to the 
cinema, There are no British feature films 
that will stand comparison with the best of 
world cinema. Our films are deservedly 
patronised by foreign critics and film 
makers. The general attitude to British 
films was neatly illustrated recently when 
the French critical magazine Cahiers du 
Cinema reviewed a British film, Victir. 
The film was about homosexuality and the 
comment was brief and to the point: 
“Victim proves that English homosexuals 
are just as boring as English heterosexuals,” 
it said, 

One area where we have contributed some- 
thing is the documentary and short film. 
In the 1930s British film makers, mainly 
through the inspiration of John Grierson, 
pioneered with this kind of film. They used 
the short film for two purposes; to explain 
the nature of the complicated industrial 
world that had developed in Britain to a 
popular audience; to expose the social and 
political injustices of 1930s society. Look- 
ing back now, many of the films seem 
dated and of historical interest only. But 
enough of them still have real quality to 
justify the movement. Indeed three films 
alone, Humphrey Jennings’ Listen to 
Britain, Fires were Started and Diary for 
Timothy, are more than a justification of 
the work of the film makers. 

Since the war documentary and short films 
have languished, The reasons for this are 
very complex. Partly it was because the 
impulse that inspired the film makers in the 
30s wasn’t appropriate to the social and 
political conditions of the "40s and ’50s. 
Partly because the government took very 
little interest in such films. The Labour 
Government of 1945 showed less concern 
for the documentary film than the Con- 
servative Governments of the 1930s had. 
And the first act of the new Conservative 
Government of 1951 was to close down the 
Crown Film Unit, the official documentary 
film unit. 

Partly the reason was the changed con- 
ditions of documentary film production. 
In a recent enquiry into the nature of 


From Stephen Peet's The Unforgotten : an eight-year-old famine survivor, one of 300,000 
Baluba refugees in South Kasai. 


short film production, published in the 
latest issue of Sight and Sound, Derek Hill 
discovered that almost no short film could 
hope to recover its production costs be- 
cause the big cinema circuits aren't very 
interested in showing shorts and even if they 
do, they pay very littke money for them. 
So short film production is entirely depend- 
ant on sponsorship and sponsors usually 
want nothing more than an advertising 
film. 

The only major exception to this is the Ford 
Motor Company which sponsored a series 
of films under the general title of Look at 
Britain. So far two films have been pro- 
duced in this series and a third is on the 
way. The first two were Lindsay Anderson’s 
Every Day Except Christmas, a film about 
the workers in Covent Garden fruit and 
vegetable market, and Karel Reisz’s We 
Are the Lambeth Boys, about a South 
London Youth Club. The third, forthcoming 
film is John Fletcher’s The Professionals, 
about Aston Villa football club. The films 
are in no sense advertising films (the 
nearest they come to this is in Every Day 
Except Christmas where all the motor 
vehicles are Fords but this was done freely 
by the director who felt he owed the Ford 
Motor Company something) and their only 
purpose is to say something about British 
life today. 

One of the things that Derek Hill doesn’t 
explore in his article is the attitude of the 
film makers themselves. I suspect that 
too many British short film makers are 
without ambition, accept what is offered 
them without protest in the hope that 
someday, somehow, things will get better. 
In the rest of this article I want to say 
something about two film makers who have 
done something more than accept the con- 
ditions in which they work. 

Stephen Peet is the son of Hubert Peet, 
a former editor of the Quaker journal, The 
Friend. (The Peets are a rather remarkable 
family; another son, John Peet, lives in 
East Germany and edits the German Demo- 
cratic Report.) Stephen Peet began his 
career with the Central African Film Unit 


A shot from Four People, Guy Brenton’s film about polio sufferers. 


in 1948. His work with the Unit consisted 
of making experimental story educational 
films for Africans (to “ assist African devel- 
opment”). In 1956 he left Centra] Africa, 
partly because, he says, he had no particular 
wish to work as a Federal Civil Servant 
publicising the Federation. Since then he 
has worked inside the orthodox structure 
of the British film industry, though in rather 
an unorthodox way. For three months in 
1959 he was film adviser at Transport House 
and directed all the film material for the 
Labour Party's pre-election TV _  pro- 
grammes. 

All Stephen Peet's films have been made 
abroad and are concerned with what are 
essentially colonial situations. A Far Cry is 
about South Korea and the work of inter- 
national relief organisations there. Murder 
by Neglect is about Danilo Dolci’s work in 
Sicily. The Unforgotten is about the Congo 
and The Unseen Valley is about blindness 
in a part of Northern Rhodesia. His latest 
film Usutsu, was sponsored by Courtauld’s 
and the Colonial Development Corporation 
and is about the introduction of new indus- 
trial processes into Africa. 

Curiously enough, although Stephen Peet's 
films have nearly all been made for “ good 
causes ”, they are least successful when they 
describe the work of these organisations. In 
A Far Cry, for instance, when he directly 
describes the work of the relief organisa- 
tions, the images are flat and merely record 
what is happening. But when he gets away 
from this, to observe everyday life in Korea, 
particularly the children, there is a moving 
and delicate sense of life amidst the poverty 
and disease of South Korea, The final 
image of the film beautifully sums up the 
whole Korean situation, We have been told 
that Korea has the fourth largest army in 
the world and we see a squad of soldiers 
march past a lonely child. Almost every- 
thing about the present Korean situation is 
in that shot. 

I'd guess that the weaknesses in Stephen 
Peet's films are a good deal the fault of the 
sponsor. Another thing I don’t like in his 
films are the commentaries which keep tel- 
ling the audience in a heavy, literal way 
what is said in a much more complex and 
precise way by the images. In The Unseen 
Valley the conmmentary is obtrusive in a 
way that makes one almost miss the quality 
of the images. Sponsors usually want every- 
thing to be much too explicit and rarely will 
allow films to work in their own proper 
way. I'd very much like to see a film of 
Stephen Peet's where he was free from the 
pressure of responsibility to a sponsor. 
Most of Guy Brenton’s films have been 
made outside the structure of the film in- 
dustry. He did work for a time inside the 
industry but felt so shackled that he got 
out. Since then he has earned a living out- 
side of making films and has been free to 
make only those films he has had a real 
interest in. In all his films there is one 
constant pre-occupation, the nature and 
place of pain and suffering. It is this pre- 


occupation that sometimes leads people to 
dismiss his films as “medical”. But 
Brenton’s films are an object lesson in how 
subjects which, in the hands of a routine 
film maker would be of only specialised 
interest, can, when worked on by an artist, 
produce work of real quality. 

So far Brenton has made five films. The 
first was Thursday’s Children which he co- 
directed with Lindsay Anderson. It was 
about a school for deaf and dumb children 
at Margate. Then came The Vision of 
William Blake which was about Blake’s 
paintings and attitudes; People Apart, about 
epileptics; Via Crucis, a film explicitly about 
the nature of suffering and dealing with 
Lourdes and miracles of healing that are 
performed there; and Four People about 
polio sufferings. 

The great quality of Brenton’s films is his 
abliity to look at suffering directly without 
flinching. In this connection Thursday's 
Children, which is probably Brenton’s best 
known film, is the odd one out. It concen- 
trates so much on the children as children 
that you almost forget they are deaf and 
dumb. One suspects the influence of Bren- 
ton’s co-director, Lindsay Anderson, here. 
The other films communicate directly what 
epilepsy or polio are like as human exper- 
iences - so directly that one is forced to 
come to terms with them, they can’t be 
relegated to the back of your mind as 
experiences other people have. 

Via Crucis is a kind of summing up of 
Brenton’s preoccupations. Starting from the 
mystery of the shroud which appears to 
have a photograph of Christ on it, Brenton 
moves to Lourdes and looks at the mystery 
there. An attitude to pain and suffering 
emerges clearly from this exploration. 
Brenton sees suffering as an essential part 
of life, as a stimulus to growth. In so far 
as we suffer, we grow. If one was to make 
an objection to Brenton’s films, it is that 
the subject he has chosen is sometimes too 
big for his own technical equipment. Via 
Crucis, for instance, lacks a consistent flow 
and, as with Stephen Peet, the commentary 
is over-explicit. But this would be a quibble 
in the face of the work of one of the most 
orignal short film makers in Britain today. 


Herbert likes Suzie 


A very revealing comment on British 
society appeared in the Daily Express re- 
cently when Lord Morrison wrote about 
his work as chairman of the British Board 
of Film Censors. Lord Morrison said he 
was very interested in the cinema - he went 
about six times a year. He said that the 
abolition of film censorship was only 
wanted by ‘long-haired philosophers ”. 
And he quoted as an example of a film 
that dealt properly with a ticklish subject, 
The World of Suzie Wong, a particularly 
objectionable American film which made 
prostitution seem a nice profession for well 
bred girls. The British Labour movement 
has a lot to answer for! 
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On holiday ? Remember 


Peace News 


When you buy your usual! daily, ask the 
newsagent to get Peace News. You can 
always buy two copies: one for him to dis- 
play, and one for yourself. 

If you are getting away from it all, in log 
cabin, caravan or on your desert island, we 
will mail Peace News to you, wherever you 
may be. 


Write to the Subscriptions Clerk, Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Peace News staff 


Adam Roberts and Richard Boston have 
joined the staff of Peace News. 

Adam Roberts, who becomes news editor, 
came down from Oxford, where he had 
been reading history, last month, Readers 
of his two Peace News pamphlets, 
“Nuclear Testing and the Arms Race” 
and “The Truth About Polaris,” will have 
known him as chairman of the Campaign 
in Oxford University for Nuclear Disarm- 
ament. He will also be cditing “ This is 
Your World,” taking over this column 
from Michael Freeman, who continues as 
features editor. 

Richard Boston, who has been writing for 
us for some months, has taken over the 
post of literary editor. He came down 
from King’s College last year; while there 
he served a year as secretary of the Cam- 
bridge University CND. 

He takes over the post of literary editor 
from April Carter, who is going to the 
London School of Economics. April Carter 
will continue to be associated with the 
paper both as a member of the Board’s 
Publications Committee and as a voluntary 
member of the editorial. team along with J. 
Allen Skinner, Gene Sharp, Alan Lovell, 
Christopher Farley and (when he is re- 
leased from prison) Michael Randle. 


Hunger strike 
at Holloway 


As a protest against America’s testing of 
the high altitude bomb, Helen Allegranza 
started a 10-day hunger strike last Tuesday, 
July 10. She is serving a 12 month sentence 
in Holloway for her part in organising the 
Wethersfield demonstration last December. 
For their part in the Greenham Common 
demonstration the following are in Win- 
chester Prison for one month (not 14 days 
as reported in last week’s Peace News): 


Peter Le Mare, Peter William Jones, 
George Hamilton, Donald Paxton and 
Mr. Burgess. 


Oonagh Lahr and Alison Huntley are serv- 
ing a month in Holloway for the same 
“ offence.” 


A day in prison 

Frank Adler, a member of the London 
Committee of 100, was arrested at 8.30 a.m. 
on Wednesday, July 4, for refusing to pay 
a fine incurred in the Parliament Square 
sit-down of March 24. For refusing to pay 
his £2 fine he was given a day’s imprison- 
ment by the Bow Street magistrate, but was 
in fact released at 3 p.m., only a few hours 
after he was sentenced, 
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Everyman II enters test zone 


Everyman II, the second boat which the 
American Committee for Non-Violent 
Action has attempted this year to send into 
a nuclear testing zone, entered the Johnston 
Island nuclear testing area on June 26. 
The 28-foot ketch, which had sailed from 
Honolulu, remained within the forbidden 
zone for four days before US coastguards 
were able to seize the vessel and charge 
the three-man crew with contempt of a 
court order prohibiting the voyage. 

The ketch managed to enter the testing area 
only because of a blunder on the part of 
the US government, which had served a 
restraining order on the crew of Everyman 


Il declaring that it could not enter the 
testing area, but neglecting to take into 
account that Joint Task 8, which is con- 
ducting the present series, had extended the 
forbidden area on June 12 by 157,000 
square miles. 

Everyman II, though restrained from enter- 
ing the original boundaries of the testing 
zone, entered the extended area and 
dropped sail just inside. Powerless to act 
immediately because of the faulty restrain- 
ing order, the US government took two 


days to secure an amended restraining 
order and another two days to. seize 
Everyman II. 


Peace pilgrims in Berlin 


On their journey through many countries 
of East and West the “Peace Pilgrims” 
Miyoko Matsubara, Hirosama Hanabusa 
and Barbara Reynolds arrived in Berlin 
during the last weck of June. Because they 
thought it was very important to present 
the message of Hiroshima to both parts of 
the divided German town. they remained 
there for several days and changed their 
first plan to go to Munich and Bonn after 
only a short stay at Berlin. 

In West Berlin they had a good meeting 
organised by the Quakers, the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation and some other groups. 
During the discussion it was said by a 
young girl in the audience that those people 
organising the German Easter marches were 
very glad to hear the inhabitants of Hiro- 
shima so unanimously asking to stop all 
nuclear tests by all nations, and so helping 
them to show the German people the real 
dangers of atomic warfare. 

Several discussions with different people 
were very important for the pilgrims and 
helped them to understand the special 
probicms of a place where political tensions 
seem to be unbearable. The West Berlin 
press on the whole didn’t notice the guests 
who had been so well accepted by news- 
papers all over the world. 

In East Berlin the “Peace Pilgrims” ad- 
dressed an assembly in the Protestant 
Academy; many pcople had been invited 
by a minister during his service. Afterwards 
a meeting with two representatives of the 
East German Peace Council was used to 
deliver the urgent message of Hiroshima. 
The three would like to have been able to 
speak to the mayors on both sides of the 


Pacifist 
Fortnight 
Campaign 


Reports coming into Peace News on the 
Pacifist Fortnight Campaign which closed 
on July 8 show that a great deal of activity 
centred on South Coast holiday resorts. 
Hastings had a “peace shop” in one of 
the main streets displaying posters and liter- 
ature with forms available for the public to 
fill in their views on pacifist issues. 
Brixham Harbour was picketed and thou- 
sands of leaflets given out, 

Torquay, where poster parades are virtually 
unknown, had a poster parade. Signatures 
were collected for a petition to the MP 
urging him to press for unilateral disarm- 
ament. Special services were held in six 
churches, 

Shiphay had a special church service for 
world peace. 

Bournemouth saw a peace vigil from 9 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. on June 23 in the crowded 
Avenue Road, the day before a_ public 
meeting organised by local Quakers, 
Southampton Quaker Meeting House was 
opened for eight days with a Bookstall, 
Buffet, Information Centre and “ Freedom 
from Hunger” Exhibition. Two public 
meetings, a film show and a Brains Trust 
were also held there. 

Bridgwater heard the Rev. Paul Gliddon 
declare that history had shown up the 
fallacy of “victory” in war. To-day the 
Church should witness to its faith in the 
ultimate triumph of good over evil, even if 
apparent surrender might be necessary as an 
alternative to barbaric nuclear devastation. 
Plymouth was the centre for a pacifist one- 
day school. 

Over 200,000 leaflets, 3,000 posters, and a 
mobile cinema van had been made avail- 
able for the campaign. 


wall- but it couldn’t be arranged because 
there was not enough time. Nevertheless 
they pointed out during their speeches the 
overwhelming similarity between the situ- 
ation at Hiroshima and Berlin, both towns 
suffering visibly till 1962 under the very 
hard consequences of war. 

And there is another connection: the 
Hiroshima A-bomb was -as it seems - con- 
structed to destroy Berlin originally. May 
be the message of the survivors of 
Hiroshima can help a bit to overcome the 
immense difficulties and tensions war has 
created in Berlin, 

In the afternoon of July | the three pil- 
grims flew to Prague taking a great number 
of good wishes with them. 


Police 

Two detectives from Cannon Row Police 
Station visited the premises of the Goodwin 
Press in Fonthill Road, London, N.4, on 
July 4 in connection with leaflets the press 
had printed for the London Committee of 
100. The leaflets, on which is reproduced 
a hand-written appeal by Bertrand Russell 
to join him in a civil disobedience demon- 
stration at the Air Ministry on Sunday, 
September 9. were printed about three 
wecks ago. 

So far sixty thousand have been distributed 
throughout the country, They outline a 
sit-down demonstration in Whitehall at 3 
p.m. involving a minimum of 7,000 Com- 
mittee supporters. “If we do not get 7,000 
pledged demonstrators,” says the leaflet, 
“we shall postpone the action until we do. 
This will be the most powerful protest 
against nuclear war we have ever held.” 
The works manager of the Goodwin Press, 
Mr. L, Cooke, states that before accepting 
the work he had taken advice from the 
legal department of the London Master 
Printers’ Association, which had assured 
him of their support in the event of any 
difficulties he might later encounter. But 
he had been advised that there would be 
no such difficulties. 

The two detectives, led by Detective Chief 
Inspector Rees, took several copies of the 
leaflet with them at the end of their 80- 
minute visit. 

A spokesman for the Committee of 100 


Yellow star vigils: 
new plans 


So many enquiries have been received by 
the organisers of the yellow star’ vigil in 
Trafalgar Square on July | that they are 
now planning an extension of this non- 
violent protest against racialism. 

The Rev, Bill Sargent and Harry Greene 
of the Jewish CND have announced that if 
the Home Secretary doesn’t withdraw per- 
mission for the Union Movement meeting 
in Trafalgar Square on July 22, at which 
Sir Oswald Mosley is due to speak, they 
will hold a vigil on the steps of St. 
Martin-in-the-Ficlds and will wear yellow 
stars to symbolise their identification with 
the sufferings of the Jewish people. All 
those who dislike racialism and are pre- 
pared to remain non-violent whatever the 
provocation are invited to join them on the 
steps of St. Martin’s half an hour before 
the Mosley meeting is duc to start. 


The Ministry of Works has confirmed that 
Tratalgar Square has not only been booked 
by the Union Movement for its meeting on 
July 22, but also by the British National 
Party for a meeting on September 2. 
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The purpose of the Everyman voyage was 
to confront nuclear test preparations 
directly, and to challenge the right of the 
US Atomic Energy Commission to corden 
off jarge areas of international water. 

The judge who issued the restraining order 
on Everyman II on June 22 to some extent 
limited the AEC’s sweeping authority by 
issuing only a temporary injunction, not the 
permanent one the US government wanted. 
Moreover, the judge, though he prohibited 
entry into the testing zone, did not accept 
the AEC’s contention that a vessel has no 
right to travel towards the zone. 


It is possible that an appeal against the 
temporary injunction, due to be heard in 
San Francisco this week, will be successful, 
in which case Everyman II will be released 
by the authorities, The Committee for 
Non-Violent Action has announced that if 
the appeal is successful, Everyman will 
immediatcly return to the testing area. 


Now Everyman III? 


Plans have been put forward for a boat to 
Ieave London in the autumn on a protest 
voyage to Russia against Sovict tests. The 
boat would sail to Leningrad via about 
eight important European ports, but for a 
number of practical reasons there is no 
plan to enter the Sovict testing area. Such 
a project would be very expensive (costing 
around £7,000) and would require con- 
siderable organisation and _ international 
backing. Further details about the proposal 
may be obtained from Barnaby Martin, c/o 
6 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.1. 


at Goodwin Press 


explained that the purpose of the Sep- 
tember 9 demonstration was to challenge 
people whether they would “press the 
button.” The leaflets quote an extract from 
the Official Secrets Act trial of six Com- 
mittee members at the Old Bailey last 
February in which the Crown’s principal 
witness, Air Commodore Magill, Director 
of Operations at the Air Ministry, replied 
when asked this question: “If the circum- 
stances demanded it, I would.” 


High altitude 
bomb: Embassy 
protest 


About 500 people gathered in Grosvenor 
Square last Monday evening to protest at 
the high-altitude bomb which the US had 
detonated. Police kept them well away 
from the Embassy and made them stand on 
the grass verge between the shrubbery and 
the pavement, but allowed the demon- 
strators to hand letters into the Embassy 
six at a time. 

Small assemblies were held, but when Jon 
Tinker and Dennis Gould attempted to read 
out their letters of protest they were imme- 
diately arrested for using a loudspeaker and 
causing a disturbance. Since the demon- 
stration was largely spontaneous and had 
no accepted leaders there was considerable 
indecision and incoherence, but there was 
no disorderliness or violence. There was 
no organised sit-down but 22 people were 
arrested for isolated acts of disobedience. 


Study group 


A study group on non-violence set up by 
the Friends’ Peace Committee (Quakers) 
held its first meeting last Saturday. It has 
been asked to advise on new forms of non- 
violent action and to prepare study outlines 
for use by Quaker meetings in Britain. 
Saturday’s meeting was attended by Fred 
Blum, Hugh Brock, Norman Frith, Donald 
Groom, Jack Mongar and Gene Sharp. 


Hiroshima pickets 


CND plans a large number of pickets along 
main roads from 3 p.m. to 9 p.m. on Hiro- 
shima Day, August 6, which is the Monday 
of August Bank Holiday when large num- 
bers of people will be travelling. Details 
from London Region CND, Caledonian 
Road, London, N.1. 


